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Norics.—With this week's 
Lirerary SuPPLEMENT. 


“Spzscrator” is issued, gratis, a 


OF THE’ WEEK. 


—_—so— 


HE official figures of the loss of life in the ‘ Titanic’ were 
published on Friday week after our last issue had gone 
to press. The loss was worse than we had supposed, amounting 
to 1,635 persons. On the same day there was a most impressive 
memorial service at St. Paul's, at which representatives of the 
Government, of the Colonies, and of foreign countries were 
present. The inquiry by the Senate Committee has been pro- 
ceeding in America. We may note a few points. It is 
admitted that the ‘Titanic’ was steaming almost at full speed, 
although a warning had been received as to the presence of 
ice. Unfortunately, it was not made clear whether her course 
had been directed more to the south in order to skirt the ice. 
In respect of speed, however, we must admit that Captain 
Smith was only doing what all other captains would have 
done. On Tuesday the third officer of the ‘Titanic’ stated 
that persons with lifebelts were struggling in the water for an 
hour after the sinking of the ship. He would have gone to 
their rescue, as he had room in his boat for twenty more, but 
the passengers objected, owing to their fear of being swamped. 
On the same day the look-out man stated that he had no 
glasses, although he bad applied for them, and in his opinion 
he could have seen the ice with glasses soon enough for the 
‘Titanic’ to avoid it. 


NEWS 





We are sorry to say that in our opinion the Senate Com- 
mittee is not worthy of the body from which it proceeds, and 
American dignity would have been better consulted if reason- 
able precautions had been taken with the composition of the 
Committee to ensure useful and relevant questions being 
asked with perfect understanding. The knowledge of nautical 
matters possessed by the Chairman of the Committee may be 
measured by his questions whether any passengers took refuge 
in the watertight compartments, and whether the ‘Titanic’ 
went down “by the head or the bows.” Further, it seems to 





us that the treatment of Mr. Ismay has been very unfair 
and ungenerous. He has been addressed by one member of 
the Committee, and spoken of in a few American newspapers, 
as though he were a criminal. The evidence, however, 
shows merely that he helped with the filling of the boats 
till no more women and children answered the call, and then 
took a seat himself, 


On Thursday astonishing evidence was given as to the 
messages sent by some of the wireless operators. During the 
voyage of the ‘Carpathia’ from the scene of the wreck to New 
York the telegraphist refused to answer all questions about 
the ‘Titanic’ by wireless, because he had been encouraged to 
expect a large sum of money for his narrative on landing. 
Several messages among operators themselves related to the 
business of selling their information. Mr. Marconi admitted 
that he had authorized this sale. We have written about the 
wreck more fully elsewhere, but may add here that the Leyland 
liner ‘ Californian’ is now shown to have been within a few 
miles of the ‘Titanic’ at the time of the disaster. The 
‘ Californian’ was lying-to among the ice waiting for daylight; 
and as her wireless apparatus was not working she knew 
nothing of the wreck. This bears upon both the points we 
have insisted on elsewhere—the enormous importance of per- 
fecting the wireless service and the madness of taking risks 
for the sake of speed. The Lord Mayor's Fund for the relief 
of the sufferers has now reached the sum of £147,000. 


On Monday evening Mr. Crooks moved the adjournment of 
the House in order to urge on the President of the Board 
of Trade the necessity of constituting a Court of Inquiry at 
once to investigate the circumstances of the loss of the 
‘Titanic.’ Mr. Sydney Buxton, who had been severely cross- 
examined at question time, amplified his previous assurances 
by announcing that he had obtained the Lord Chancellor's 
consent to the appointment of a Special Wreck Commissioner, 
and that Lord Mersey—better known as Mr. Justice Bigham, 
who was President of the Admiralty Division in 1909-1910— 
had undertaken the duty of presiding at the Court of Inquiry. 
He would be assisted by assessors, whose names would 
shortly be announced; the Court would have adequate 
power to secure the attendance of witnesses, and 
there would be free exercise of the existing power to 
maintain poor witnesses during the whole time of their 
attendance. He added that the White Star Company had 
promised to secure the presence of every member of the crew 
whose evidence would be wanted. 


The debate in the Reichstag on the German Defence Bills 
took place on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
The more important speeches were made on Monday. As regarda 
the Navy the Bills provide for the creation of a third active 
squadron of the High Sea Fleet partly by redistribution and 
partly by new construction. The money for the increase of 
the Army and Navy is to be found by the abolition of the 
rebate on the spirit duty, and it will be remembered that the 
late Secretary of the Imperial Treasury resigned because be 
was convinced that the Government would have to borrow. 
The Minister for War declared that to make the Army 
more ready for war and to add to its strength was “an 
absolute necessity of State.” He appealed for authority te 
begin his scheme next October. Admiral Tirpitz followed 
with an argument to prove the not less vital necessity of 
increasing the Navy. 


The new Secretary for the Treasury, while content to 
rely for money temporarily on the abolition of the rebate, 
warned the Conservatives and Clericals that death duties 
are a certainty for the future. Herr von Bethmanna 
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Hollweg made one of his sober, reasoning speeches, in 
which he rebuked the Jingoes as a “noisy and fanatical 
minority.” He disavowed all desire for war and said that 
in his belief no other great nation desired it. Nevertheless 
he demanded the proposed increases in the Army and Navy 
because the weight of German opinion in the affairs of 
he world depended on the armed strength behind it. On 
Thursday the Defence Bills were referred to the Budget 
Committee, but the Bill providing for the abolition of the 
rebate was referred, owing to a majority of the Left, to a 
Special Committee. The 7imes correspondent suggests that 
the successful determination of the Left in this matter may 
have important consequences. Their arguments were not 
anti-militarist, but purely financial. 


The Irish Nationalist Convention met in Dublin on Tuesday 
to consider the Home Rule Bill, and unanimously agreed to 
accept it as an honest and generous attempt to settle the Irish 
question. The Times correspondent describes the meeting as 
a magnificent piece of organization. There was a packed and 
enthusiastic audience and much speech-making, but no attempt 
was made seriously to discuss the Bill. The criticisms by the 
General Council of County Councils might never have been 
uttered. Mr. Redmond directed all his eloquence to showing 
how well worthy of acceptance the Bill was. He argued that 
it gave Ireland control of nine-tenths of her services, but 
did not say that the other tenth represents the larger 
portion of Irish expenditure. Mr. Devlin, who was re- 
sponsible for the organization of the meeting, had 
arranged some dramatic surprises. For instance, the Mayor 
of Cork, who succeeded an O’Brienite in the office a few days 
ago, seconded Mr. Redmond’s resolution. Then Mr. W. G. C. 
Gladstone, grandson of “the Arch Home Ruler,” made a 
speech amid rapturous applause. The second resolution was 
seconded by a Protestant clergyman, who prophesied that 
when the Bill became law Ulster would take its proper place 
in the government of the country. The Convention was in 
fact all that Mr. Redmond desired. Nationalist criticism of 
the Bill, which notoriously exists, will have to make itself felt 
through other channels. 


On Monday in the Commons the second reading of the 
Government of India Bill was taken. The Bill gives effect 
to the policy announced at the Delhi Durbar. Mr. Montagu 
explained that the first clause grants, with two provisos, the 
same powers to the new Governor of Bengal as are possessed 
by the Governors of Madras and Bombay. The second clause 
provides for an Executive Council for the new Province of 
Behar and Orissa. The third clause empowers the Viceroy to 
appoint a Legislative Council for a Province under a Chief 
Commissioner. This clause is to apply at once to Assam. 
Mr. Montagu said that it was the intention of the Government to 
establish another Legislative Council for the Central Provinces 
in accordance with their policy of devolution. Mr. Bonar 
Law declared that though the Government policy had been 
received at first with enthusiasm it was now being subjected 
to much criticism. Tbe Opposition did not mean, however, to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill because they recognized 
that the Government of India was not a suitable question for 
party contention. The Government had acted unconstitu- 
tionally in failing to consult Parliament and in using the 
King’s prerogative. As for devolution, he held that India was 
not yet ready for it. The Bill was ultimately referred to a 
Committee of the whole House. 


The Welsh Disestablishment Bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday by Mr. McKenna. He 
maintained, in virtue of the figures given by the Royal 
Commission of 1906 and the practical unanimity of Welsh 
members, that the Establishment had no claim in Wales to 
be the National Church. In view of its history it was absurd 
to regard Disestablishment as sacrilege, and the case of 
Ireland showed that it would have no injurious effect on 
the religious life of the Principality. The Government Bill, 
he explained, followed closely the lines of the two Bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Asquith. The four Welsh dioceses would cease 
to be dioceses of the Province of Canterbury; the eccle- 
siastical corporations within the dioceses would be dissolved 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction abolished. Maintaining that 


the income from the endowments of the Church might properly 





be regarded as national property, to be appropriated for 
general national purposes, he explained that the Church wag 
to have an income to begin with of £87,000 a year as a 
minimum, every incumbent continuing to receive his present 
stipend out of the endowments of the Church as long as he 
retained his office. 


The result would be that after Disestablishment the Church 
would continue to receive 20s. in the pound for a long period 
of years, but that the sum would be gradually reduced until 
finally it might drop to 6s. 8d.in the pound. With the con- 
tributions from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
Queen Anne’s Bounty the total income of the Church would 
amount to £180,000. A Board of Welsh Commissioners would 
be set up to receive, allocate, and distribute existing Church 
property, and the Disestablished Church would have power to 
set up a Representative Body, to whom would be transferred 
(1) all cathedrals, churches, palaces, deaneries, and parsonages ; 
(2) all the glebe subject to the payment of so much as repre- 
sented ancient endowments; and (3) all the modern endow- 
ments. The sum of £26,700 a yeur now paid for the main- 
tenance of the Welsh bishoprics and chapters would be 
handed over by the Commissioners to the University of Wales, 
and the rest of the income available would be transferred to 
the county councils to be applied to schemes for charitable or 
public purposes of local or general utility. Sir D. Brynmor 
Jones, the leader of the Welsh Party, thanked the Government 
for the Bill, and Mr. Lyttelton and Lord Robert Cecil defined 
their attitude as one of inflexible opposition to a measure which 
violated religious toleration and was imposed by sectarian 
envy. 


The first-reading debate on the Disestablishment Bill was 
concluded on Thursday. The principal speech was Mr. Lloyd 
George’s in defence of the Bill. He affirmed that the great 
majority of the Welsh people were convinced of the injustice 
of the present state of affairs, and asked why the Anglican 
Church should be chosen out of the five great denominations 
in Wales as the national exponent of its religion. Mr. Lloyd 
George proceeded to argue against the necessity for a con- 
nexion between religion and the State, and dealt next with the 
question of disendowment. No one, he asserted, really believed 
that the ancient endowments in Wales were intended fora 
Church holding the doctrines of the Church of England. If the 
State could modify trusts for the benefit of a denomination, 
it could also modify them for the benefit of a nation. Mr. 
Lloyd George, though he announced his intention to avoid 
giving offence, provoked considerable feeling among the 
Opposition in the course of his speech. The first-reading 
division was carried by 331 votes to 253. This gave the 
Government a majority of 78 instead of their full 114. It was 
at first believed that this was due to the lack of Irish support, 
but this was subsequently found not to be the case; and the 
extremely significant fact is revealed in Friday’s Times that 
probably over twenty Liberal members deliberately abstained 
from voting, and thus accounted for the great fall in the 
Government’s majority. 





In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. R. Gwynne’s 
resolution in regard to the National Insurance Act was 
again debated. Mr. Gwynne’s resolution, it will be remembered, 
declares that the methods adopted to bring into operation 
Part I. of the Act are unsatisfactory, and that “ the date of its 
commencement ought to be deferred.” Wednesday's discus- 
sion was opened by Mr. H. W. Forster, who dealt with the 
refusal of the medical profession to appoint representatives to 
the Advisory Committee and to the action of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, after having failed to get the doctors 
by cajolery, bad now taken to abusing them. After other 
speakers had drawn attention to the great number of debat- 
able points upon which no settlement has yet been arrived at 
and which could not possibly be settled by the middle of July, 
Mr. Masterman wound up the debate for the Government. He 
dwelt upon the millions of leaflets and pamphlets that had 
been circulated, the thousands of lectures that had been de- 
livered, and the numerous committees which bad been set up. 
About 3,000 insurance companies had signified their intention 
to apply for approval and about 400 had deposited their rales. 
The applications from societies would bring in 3,000,000 per- 
sons under the Act, and the trade-union applications were 
for 1,500,000. All this. we may point out, only shows the vast 
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number of points of detail which will have to be settled and 
the vast field to be covered. 


As to the medical profession, Mr. Masterman preferred to 
postpone any statement till next week. He, however, assured 
the House that the Commissioners would do all they could to 
evoke the sympathy of the profession. The alternative steps 
which the Commissioners were entitled to take under the Act 
would only be taken when all other means had failed. From 
this we may argue that the Government are still hugging the 
delusion that the doctors do not and never have meant busi- 
ness. In resisting the demand for the postponement of the 
operation of the Act, Mr. Masterman pointed out that the 
Act, as a whole, would not come into effective force until next 
January. Nine-tenths of the regulations and four-fifths of 
the work of the Insurance Committees would not be in the 
least affected if the measure came into operation on July 15th. 
All that it would be absolutely necessary for the Commis- 
sioners to do by the appointed day would be to make 
arrangements for the collection of contributions and for the 
administration of sanatorium benefits. In the end, and after 
the closure had been moved, the postponement resolution was 
rejected by a majority of 58 (205-147). 


If our aim were to see the Government embarrassed and 
discredited and the Insurance Act hopelessly prejudiced in 
the eyes of the public, we should view the decision of the 
Government to bring the Act into operation in the middle of 
July with pleasure. As, however, we are not mere political 
partisans who want a political triumph at all costs, we can 
only express our regret that the Government should insist 
upon preparing for themselves the humiliation which will 
assuredly follow their action. In any case there is danger of 
passive resistance to the Act, but that danger will be multi- 
plied enormously if it is patent to all, as it will be, that 
the Government have not really made provision for carrying 
out the Act except in the matter of receiving contributions. 


The confusion and the absence of benefits for the first six 
months will be made an excuse by thousands of men and women 
all over the country for doing nothing. They will “ wait and 
see” till they are compelled by official pressure. The position 
will be like that which occurs when a crowd hangs about 
outside a building, but cannot be induced to goin. And on 
the top of this confusion there will in all probability be added 
high war with the whole medical profession. If that war 
takes place we venture to predict that the Government will 
find their antagonists far more formidable than they imagine. 


We publish in another column a suggestion by a corre- 
spondent that the Government machinery for enforcing the 
Act is totally inadequate. Whether he is right in his specific 
contention we shall not attempt to say; but even if he is not 
the Government will certainly have great trouble in hunting 
out the men and women who will let everything drift until 
they are literally forced to take action. It must be remem- 
bered that, though the machinery is no doubt adequate to 
compel the employer to make his payments, he cannot be 
called on to discharge persons in his employment if they will 
not compiy with the Act. To put it in another way. The law 
does not oblige Mrs. Smith to hunt her housemaid and cook 
round the house and insist upon their joining a friendly society. 
If they tell her that they have not yet decided what they mean 
to do she becomes powerless. In fact, no man or woman can 
stick stamps until there is something to stick them upon. 


Friday’s papers contained the announcement that the King 
intends to be present at the parade of the London Division of 
the National Reserve in Hyde Park on June 8th. It is un- 
necessary to insist how greatly this fact increases the 
importance of the occasion. It was announced on Thursday 
that it will be impossible to find room for detachments from 
the country at the parade. The Commandant, Field-Marshal 
Sir Evelyn Wood, has, we understand, reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that as the numbers of the London Division are 
now well over 25,000, and as the space available in Hyde Park is 
strictly limited, it will be a difficult task even to accommodate 
all the London men. Though we deeply regret that the country 
contingents cannot be present, we fully realize that the decision 
was inevitable. The Reserve has grown at so encouraging a 
rate in the last few months that our original suggestion of 
10 per cent. contingents from the provinces would have meant 





something like an addition of 8,000 men to the London 
numbers. 


We fully expect that before the parade takes place the 
London Reserve will total 30,000. When, however, the 
parade has taken place, and thus the existence of the National 
Reserve has been brought home to thousands of men who 
have not yet heard of it, we can hardly doubt that the figures 
will soon reach 50,000. We may note here that the London 
Parade on Saturday, June 8th, is to take place at six o'clock. 
This secures the presence of many men who would otherwise 
be unable to get away from their civil duties. The brigades 
of the Division will, as a rule, assemble at their headquarters, 
that is, at the municipal buildings of the London boroughs to 
which they belong, and march thence to Hyde Park. A vast 
number of Londoners will thus have the opportunity of seeing 
a most impressive spectacle, the march of the veterans through 
the streets—a spectacle confined to no one quarter of London. 
The National Reserve will on June 8th pervade the whole city 
and make men understand in a way that nothing else can 
what an asset the nation possesses in its ex-soldiers. 


The fact that it has proved impossible to invite country 
contingents to the London Parade will necessitate an altera- 
tion in the destination of the money so generously and 
patriotically subscribed by readers of the Spectator. It will 
be remembered that our original appeal was for funds to 
carry out the London Parade. When, however, Sir Harry 
Waechter came forward with his generous donation of £2,000, 
which appeared to be all that was required, we suggested that 
the Spectator money might possibly be used for the entertain- 
ment of the country contingents. In the altered circumstances 
we propose to revert toour original scheme and to hand over 
the money collected—which approaches £500—to the Joint 
Committee, which, under the chairmanship of Major-General 
Sir John Steevens, is charged with the duty of organizing 
the Parade. The very heavy expenses which it is found must 
be incurred in making the preparations for the Parade will, 
we are informed, render the donations of the Spectator readers 
most welcome to the Committee. We intend toclose our sub- 
scription list next week, but should be very glad if our readers 
would enable us to make the cheque to be handed to the 
Committee not less than £500. Of that sum we are now 
some £67 short. 


In connexion with the National Reserve we may mention that 
the Surrey National Reserve now numbers over 5,000 men and 
officers. It is from these figures that we deduce that the 
London National Reserve will ultimately reach 50,000. 
Surrey has roughly a tenth of the population served by the 
two London Associations, and therefore the London Reserve 
should ultimately be ten times as big as the Surrey Reserve. 
An analysis of the Surrey Reserve is worth a moment's con- 
sideration. Of the 5,000 over 3,000 officers and men belong to 
Section L., that is, are men not over forty-five years of age. 
About 1,700 are between forty-five and fifty-five, that is, men 
capable of doing garrison duty, if not of prolonged marches. 
Only some 300 are above the ageof fifty-five. The London 
figures show results not dissimilar. 


At the by-election in East Nottingham on Friday week 
Sir J. D. Rees, the Unionist candidate, was returned by a 
majority of 1,324. The figures were: Sir J. D. Rees, 6,482; 
Mr. T. W. Dobson (Liberal), 5,158. The Unionist majority at 
the last election, when the Unionist, Captain Morrison, was 
returned, was 1,470. Sir J. D. Rees said that he attributed 
his success in almost maintaining Captain Morrison's majority, 
although he had had only a few days in the constituency, first, to 
the unpopularity of Home Rule and, secondly, to the popular 
detestation of the Insurance Act. Irish Nationalists had 
worked hard to secure the return of the Liberal candidate. 


On Thursday the new Campanile of St. Mark at Venice 
was inaugurated by the Cardinal Patriarch amidst scenes of 
the most moving description. The history of the building 
was told in an interesting article by Mr. Horatio Brown in 
Thursday's Times. It was on July 14th, 1902, that the Cam- 
panile fell, and now at last, after ten years, it is replaced. All 
lovers of Venice will rejoice that her bereavement is now at 
an end. 





= 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2) were on Friday 78j—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


N dealing with the Home Rule Bill we ventured to 
make the suggestion that every Bill should have its 
real title as well as its “short” title. If that principle 
were applied to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill the real 
title would run: “A Bill to disestablish and disendow 
four dioceses of the Anglican Church in order that the 
Anglican Church in Wales should not have any apparent 
advantage either of status or revenue in competing with 
other religious denominations within the Principality.” 
We are well aware that we shall be vigorously taken to 
task for giving this plain-spoken description of the Bill. 
We must therefore justify the position which we have 
taken up as to the feeling which inspires the Bill. Let 
us say, to begin with, however, that though what we have 
given above is the inspiring motive of the present piece of 
legislation, we are well aware that there are plenty of 
men who desire Disestablishment, not only in Wales, but 
in England, on very different grounds. There are plenty 
of men who honestly believe that the establishment and 
endowment of any religious body is a grievous error, and 
hold that a positive and great injury is done to religion 
by its connexion with the State. We do not agree with 
the arguments of such upholders of the voluntary 
principle in religion, but we are quite sure that they are 
single-hearted and sincere and that their wish is 
to reform and improve, not to injure, the religious life of 
Wales. They are in the true sense “ Liberationists,” and 
long to free all forms of religion from any sort of secular 
or State control But though we can appreciate and 
honour, if we disagree with, such views, we must say 
frankly that they have nothing to do with the Government 
Bill. If they had been given expression, they would 
have produced an absolutely different measure. 

Let us take, first, the case of those who believe that en- 
dowment is per se bad for religion and turns those who 
should be nothing but ministers of the Gospel into servers 
of tables and mere perfunctory officials. It is clear that 
purists of this kind would produce not a Bill for confis- 
eating the endowments of one Church in Wales, but of all the 
Churches. Again, it would be not a partial but a complete 
disendowment that would be aimed at. But it will perhaps 
be said that there are only a very minute number of people 
who believe that all endowment is bad for religious bodies. 
Themass of Nonconformists only object to State endowment, 
and think it perfectly right and proper that religious 
bodies should have revenues at their disposal. They do 
not desire that the teachers and ministers of religion 
should always be dependent upon the gifts of those 
who are ministered to and taught. But in that case 
why should the Welsh Church be disendowed as 
well as disestablished ? The reasonable and _ the 
natural thing would be to cut the Church adrift from 
State control, but to leave her in possession of all her 
funds, just as the Nonconformist bodies are left in posses- 
sion of theirs. The anti-Erastians, who think that the 
connexion of Church and State and its consequent control 
or semi-control by secular bodies like Parliament is 
corrupting to the spiritual side of the Church, would get 
all they want by Disestablishment. But the Government 
Bill is in truth much more of a disendowing than a disesta- 
blishing enactment. The essential thing in the measure is 
the expropriation of Church property. But, perhaps, it will 
be said that the disendowers are thinking of the pious men 
and women who before the birth of Nonconformity gave or 
left money to the Church. Those persons, it is alleged, 
would be horrified to see the uses to which Church pro- 
perty is now being put because they were loyal children of 
the Church of Rome, and the present Welsh Church is not 
in communion with Rome. Therefore by taking away their 
gifts from the Church we are doing what those pious 
founders would have wished were they alive to-day. 
Surely the answer to this hypocritical plea is that we may 
be sure that the pious founders in question would be far 
more shocked to seo their money devoted to secular than to 
Anglican uses. To sum up, the present Bill cannot be 
regarded as a Bill intended to help the best interests of the 
Church by saving it from secular control and leaving it as 


. 








a free Church. If such were its object it would stop short 
at Disestablishment. 

Let us turn next to what is called the plea of justice, 
We can understand a man saying that it is unjust that 
a Church which is the Church of a minority, though a very 
large minority, should possess all the ancient and public 
endowments devoted to spiritual uses in Wales. Un- 
doubtedly a claim might very well be made by the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Wesleyans, Roman Catholics, and so 
forth, to share in the Welsh endowments; and if such a 
plea for equal co-endowment were made we, at any rate, 
should not fight against it. But that plea is not made. 
Those who talk about justice do not ask for any Church 
endowments for themselves. On the contrary they refuse 
them. What they ask for, and what is asked for in the Bill, 
is not a share of the spiritualities, but that the endow- 
ments now administered by the Anglican Church should 
be taken away and devoted to secular uses. The plea for 
justice becomes in truth either a plea for secularization pure 
and simple or else a plea for unhandicapped commercial 
competition. “ Weare rivals in the important business of 
saving souls, and it is very unfair that these ancient 
endowments should go to one only of the competitors. 
We do not, however, want any share of those endowments 
for ourselves. We merely claim that we have a right to 
prevent our rival being unduly favoured. Therefore 
we ask that she shall be stripped of eleven-twelfths of the 
revenues which she now possesses. Let her take her chance 
like the rest of us. The help which she gets from these 
old endowments is a help which we do not possess, 
and justice demands that she shall not be allowed 
so huge a start.” That appears to us to be the 
argument when stripped of its rhetoric. The leaders of the 
Nonconformist Churches do not say, as we might expect 
them to say, that there can be no rivalry among Christian 
Churches ; instead they call aloud for “a fair field and 
no favour.” Again, there is no assertion made that the 
Church is misusing her endowments and doing harm with 
them, or that the Church’s money is urgently needed for 
public purposes which cannot be carried out in any other 
way, or, finally, that the Anglican Church in Wales is, like 
the man in the parable, putting money into a napkin 
instead of letting it increase and multiply. In these cir- 
cumstances we cannot see that we are unfair in declaring 
that the true title of the Bill is that which we have given. 
The attitude of the promoters of the present Bill is indeed 
very much like that of those who argue that all social dis- 
tinctions are unjust. They do not, they declare, want social 
distinctions for themselves, but they are determined that 
their neighbours shall not have them. 

So much for the negative objection to the Bill, the 
objection that it is inspired, not by what we may term the 
sincere and spiritual arguments of the Liberationists, but 
by arguments which are in truth unworthy, or, at any rate, 
belong to the region of trade rivalry rather than of religion. 
The positive arguments not only against this Bill but 
against Disestablishment altogether are, in our opinion, 
overwhelming. We mean, then, to fight as long as we are 
able against what is to us the hideous policy of secularizing 
the State. Though we are indignant at the thought of any 
slur being placed upon the Voluntary Churches, and though 
we regard those Voluntary Churches as necessary parts of 
the spiritual life of the nation, we hold that it is most 
important that the nation should not fall into the habit 
of thinking that the sole function of the State is to look 
after our roads, or our drains, or our commerce, and that 
if it carries out those functions it need not trouble itself 
with such trivial matters as the spiritual needs of man’s 
nature. We loathe the assumption that religion, and 
with it the moral welfare of the nation—for they can 
never be separated—are matters of indifference. We need 
hardly say that we would do nothing to imposea particular 
religion, or a particular form of religion, upon any man’s 
conscience; nor again do we regret the great divisions of 
Christianity or those between English Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. We are convinced that in such diversity 
there is spiritual health and safety. We have no longing 
for reunion in the Churches, for such reunion might well 
bring spiritual sterility. But though we believe that 
there will be, and ought to be, diversity, we desire that to 
one of the Churches should be entrusted the duty of 
representing the nation on the spiritual side. That duty 
carries with it certain obligations which some people 
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regard, though we do not, as spiritual disabilities. It 

revents the Church in question being exclusive or 

ogmatic in doctrine or even in forms of worship. 
It also gives, and rightly gives, the whole nation rights 
in the National Church. Nonconformists may demand, 
and can enforce their demand, to take part in the 
services of the Church, and can by Act of Parliament and 
by the appointment of bishops and other Church digni- 
taries control the action of the Church. That is part of 
the price which the Anglican Church pays for being the 
National Church. In our opinion she gains spiritual 
health from this fact; but that, we admit, is a matter of 
opinion. In any case the circumstance that she represents 
the spiritual side of the nation cannot be a matter of 
grievance to the Free Churches, for they glory in the fact 
that they are not under any form of State control. At 
any rate, here is the position. We have gota State Church 
which does represent the spiritual side of the nation, and 
on the whole represents it well, and we are asked to throw 
away this great influence on national welfare, to secularize 
the State, and to proclaim to ali men that the nation in its 
corporate capacity has nothing whatever to do with religion, 
but, as we have said, ought to occupy itself solely with 
man’s material concerns. And we are to do this in an age 
which all thinkers agree is specially in special danger from 
materialism ! 

We have one more comment to make on the Disestablish- 
ment Bill. How is it going to be passed? We all know 
that it is to be passed into law by Irish votes—that is, by 
the votes of men who, according to their own policy, ought 
not to have any right to interfere with the domestic affairs 
of this island. The whole case for the Home Rule Bill is 
that Ireland should manage her own affairs withvut inter- 
ference from England and Scotland, and that Irishmen 
should only have a claim to vote in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment on Imperial concerns, such as peace and war and the 
conduct and management of the Empire. And now, while 
prepurations are being made for establishing this state of 
things, an attempt is to be made by means of what we may 
term a vote which has been condemned in regard to our 
domestic affairs to disestablish a portion of the English 
Church. A more unjust or a more impudent proposal to 
come from Home Rulers and Federalists cannot be imagined. 
Surely the logical and also the honest thing for the 
Government to have done was to postpone Disestablish- 
ment till Home Rule had been passed. ‘To declare that the 
Irish representation here ought to be reduced from 104 
members to 42 members, as the Home Rule Bill declares, 
but to add that before this arrangement, so plainly de- 
manded by justice, takes place the great superfluity of Irish 
members shall be used to pass Welsh Disestablishment 
can only be described as an outrage. We, of course, as 
Unionists and believers in an incorporating Union, are 
perfectly willing that Irish members shall vote, and vote 
on an absolute equality in regard to all questions like 
Welsh Disestablishment. We regard the representatives 
of Kerry as having quite as good a right to say how 
matters shall be managed in Norfolk or Suffolk as the 
men of Norfolk or Suffolk have to say how matters shall 
be managed in Kerry. But then we are Unionists. For 
Home Rulers to say that certain fragments of the United 
Kingdom must in justice be allowed to manage their own 
affairs, but before that reign of justice is inaugurated 
to take advantage of the presence of the Irish members 
to cut away four dioceses from the English Church is 
political brigandage pure and simple. 





ITALY’S DIFFICULTIES. 


BY their naval reconnaissance in the Augean and the 
exchange of shots with the Turkish forts at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles the Italians have acknowledged 
in effect that they are making no progress with the war in 
Tripoli, and that they are compelled, in disregard of their 
self-denying ordinance, to carry the war into European 
waters. This is exactly the result which those who took 
a long view of the Italian adventure in Tripoli always 
feared. What further results will flow from the same 
impulse to get effectually at the enemy time alone will 
show. But the systematic reconnoitring of the Italian 
Navy in the Aigean and the seizure of the island of 
Stampalia, which is no doubt to serve as a naval base, 
mark a new phase in the war. And this is true whether 





we suppose that Italy has decided actively to make war on 
Turkey elsewhere than in Tripoli, or whether we suppose 
that she is only uttering a “ warning.” 

The difficulties of making war with Turkey are enor- 
mous, as Russia has not yet forgotten, and a frank 
recognition of them is the only basis on which the Italian 
Government can think out their future campaign. When 
most countries are conscious of being in very hot water 
they are anxious to get out of it even by a movement 
wanting in dignity. But it has become Turkey’s normal 
occupation to be in hot water. It must not be supposed 
that because she is distraught she regards that fact as 
the beginning of the end. She knows from experience 
that it is not. The anxieties of Turkey cannot be trans- 
ferred to the account of Italy in the form of a corre- 
sponding degree of confidence. The great danger which 
the Italians ought to avoid is that of entirely reconstruct- 
ing their plans and substituting for the old ones naval and 
military enterprises that would most likely be disastrous, 
The Tripoli campaign so far has merely been disappoint- 
ing—bitterly disappointing, it is true—but it has not 
been in any shape or form disastrous. To send the 
Italian Navy into the Dardanelles and to land a 
large Italian force in European Turkey or Asia Minor 
would be to run up against the peculiar natural advantages 
or latent strength of Turkey. Yet we cannot disguise 
from ourselves that the Italian Government will be exposed 
before long to strong and impatient criticism at home if 
the war makes no headway, and will be tempted to save 
its face by some showy adventure. The landing of Italian 
troops in European Turkey would probably raise the whole 
Balkan question, as of course there is no State in the 
south-east of Europe which is not waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to cut off from Turkey, when she is sufficiently 
embarrassed, the piece of fat for which it has long been 
waiting. 

The only thing likely to restrain the Italian Government 
from satisfying by rashness the present enthusiasm for the 
war in Italy is a proper appreciation of the difficulties of 
making war with Turkey. The first of Italy's troubles is 
the unexpected behaviour of the Tripolitan Arabs, Tho 
whole Tripolitan coup was based on the assumption that 
directly the coast towns had been captured the Arabs, 
more intent on trade than on religion, would throw off any 
loose allegiance to the Sultan that they might still profess 
and welcome the Italians as the guarantors of new oppor- 
tunities of wealth. In the conquest of nations there have 
been many delusions like that, but none perhaps more 
complete than the Italian miscalculation. The Turkish 
garrison and the Arabs of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
bickered continually before the war, but now they 
have become friends and comrades in arms under the com- 
mon pressure from without. Ought, then, the Italians to 
penetrate into the interior of Tripoli in spite of the oppo- 
sition and dislike of every Arab, man, woman, and child ? 
We believe that tame though a policy of patience must 
necessarily appear it is the only sound one. A desert 
campaign which has no objective and which would end in 
pursuing innumerable small bodies of tribesmen who 
scatter and form again like mountain mists would be 
madness, and ruinous madness, too. The chief blunder, 
no doubt, was the formal and premature announcement of 
the annexation of Tripoli. That infuriated Moslem senti- 
ment of every shade and degree. It would have been 
much better to prefer the substance to the form, and to 
have settled down to some such tenure (more or less illogical, 
but perfectly practical) as Great Britain has in Egypt. 
But it is characteristic of a Latin race that it always wants 
to occupy a sharply defined and terminologically defensible 
position. It is useless now to lament this error in political 
tactics. The Arabs and Turks, who might have been kept 
apart, are united, and the proper method for Italy remains 
one of patience. The Arabs may be indifferent now to 
every Italian bait, but in a few months or years they will feel 
the inconvenience of having imports shut off from them 
along the whole littoral. Smuggling there will be, of course, 
for the Italians cannot possibly prevent it along 1,200 miles 
of coast; but, all the same, the rifles and other European 
goods which represent the amenities of Arab life will be 
irregular in supply and higher in cost. This is not an 
heroic argument for soldiers to use in prosecuting a 
war, but it is the only one likely to tell in the long run 
that would not be exhausting to Italy herself. Of course 
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whenever the Turks or Arabs approach the Italian posi- 
tions it will be proper to attack them; but we are certain 
that in all essential respects the right policy of Italy is 
to “sit tight” in Tripoli and wait for the Arabs to come 
to them for trace. 

Of course if the political disposition of the European 
States in Europe had been otherwise Italy would have had 
@ very easy course open to her. She might have landed 
troops in Albania or in Epirus under cover of her ships’ 
guns. The Albanians probably would have been well 
enough disposed towards them, and the effect of such 
an invasion on Turkey would have been very great. 
Albania is the one part of European Turkey where 
Italian troops might have landed with a real prospect of 
influencing the course of the war. A glance at the map 
will show how simple an expedition would have been from 
the naval port of Otranto to the Albanian coast. The 
south-east corner of Italy is a perfect base for such opera- 
tions. We do not say that Italy could have carried the 
war through Macedonia to the gates of Salonika, which 
to-day has a political prestige equal to that of Constanti- 
nople; but the mere occupation of Albania would have 
been a most powerful lever in her hands. All this was 
impossible, however, because of the ‘Triple Alliance. 
Italy had to mould her plans to suit the susceptibilities 
of Austria. We even suspect that before she declared war 
she was constrained to give a definite undertaking to 
Austria that she would not invade Albania. As it is, 
Italy has to operate in the ASgean, where she is a con- 
siderable distance from home, and that is quite another 
matter. She cannot keep ships there without some ap- 
prehension as to what the Turkish Navy may be plotting 
to do. The obvious remedy is to get rid of the Turkish 
Navy. But, unfortunately, the Turkish Navy is inside 
the Dardanelles, and another glance at the map will 
reveal the terrors of a naval attack in the Dardanelles. 
Ships that sailed in there would go straight to their 
doom. The narrow channel is completely controlled by 
forts. There would be no chance of escape. ven if the 
fire from the forts were so poor as to miss at short range, 
the channel would no doubt be strewn with mines. The 
only possible way to seize the Dardanelles would be to 
land an army near Gallipoli, in the Gulf of Saros, and 
reduce the Turkish forts singly. Nor would the capture 
of the Dardanelles, even if it were possible, avail Italy very 
much. The Turkish trade which passes from the Black 
Sea or the Sea of Marmora into the Aigean is an insigni- 
ficant proportion of the whole. Italy would not be 
erippling Turkey, but provoking other nations by touching 
their interests. We feel sure that Italy will not try to 
force the Dardanelles with her ships, and we hope that she 
will not take the risks of a land war with such excellent 
natural fighters as the Turks in their own country. 

Even when we have reckoned up the obvious advantages 
of Turkey other points which make her an extremely 
awkward customer to wage war with can be mentioned. 
The Young Turks, for instance, have their back against 
the wall. They live by prestige alone. It is necessary for 
them to defend the cause of Islam against a Christian 
nation with extravagant scrupulousness, or they would 
suffer from the suspicion, which peculiarly attaches itself 
to reformers in Turkey, of being lukewarm in the faith. 
The Young Turks, in brief, cannot afford to yield. 
Further, we must remember that the war in Tripoli is 
avery cheap war for Turkey. It may be that in indirect 
ways it is costing more than the Government thinks; but 
the expense is not apparent, and the Turks therefore do 
not feel it acutely. The actual loss in trade through the 
severance of Tripoli from the Empire is next to nothing. 
Italy’s difficulties are so numerous that we suspect that if 
the war is seriously carried into Europe or Asia Minor it 
will be with the active help of some other Power. We 
trust that such a dangerous expedient—the long-delayed 
Balkan scramble would then probably begin—will be 
avoided. It is a danger, however, and we had better 
recognize it. Meanwhile we trust that Diplomacy has not 
said her last word in the way of mediation. We should 
like nothing better than to see Italy mistress of all her 
difficulties. In a way her troubles are unnecessary because 
she and Turkey, apart from Tripoli, have a large measure 
of common interests. It would be a charming irony indeed 
if circumstances forced the two countries into a working 
understanding which had never been contemplated by 
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statesmanship. After all, is the blessed word “ Annexa.- 
tion” so essentially blessed? Might not Italy even now 
give up the “word” if the “ thing ” were assured to her ? 
The Italians are the most skilful diplomatists in the world. 
Surely they will not let themselves be injured by the fact 


that they said too much in their original proclamation ! 





POLITICAL APATHY. 


N everyday conversation it is a matter of common 
remark that the country is less excited about the 
Home Rule Bill of 1912 than it was about the measures 
of 1893 and 1886. That this opinion is justified there 
can be no doubt. Nor can the comparative apathy of the 
public be explained by the fact that on all hands it is 
anticipated that the House of Lords will summarily reject 
the Bill, for exactly the same anticipation existed in the 
case of the Bill of 1893. And yet public interest in 
the 1893 measure continued unabated all through the 
long debates in the House of Commons up to the final 
dramatic ending when the Bill was rejected in the 
House of Lords by a majority of ten to one. It is true 
that in 1893 the Government majority in the House 
of Commons was only forty, and to that extent the fate 
of the Bill in the lower House was more precarious; yet, 
on the other hand, it was generally recognized that 
the Government majority would hold together, and 
the Bill, however absurd its provisions might be, 
would pass through the Commons. Thus the Par- 
liamentary situation, so far as the Bill itself is 
concerned, is practically the same now as it was nineteen 
years ago. We must look elsewhere for the explanation of 
public indifference. It cannot be found in the situation in 
Ireland, for though there is good reason to believe that the 
mass of the Nationalist population is less enthusiastic for 
Home Rule than it was on the previous occasions, there is 
absolutely no doubt that the Ulster opposition is if any- 
thing even more resolute. Finally, no one can seriously 
contend that the present Bill is less hurtful than its pre- 
decessor. On the contrary, it is obviously a worse and 
more injurious Bill. The financial clauses alone would 
justify this view. 

We believe that the apathy, which every one notices, is 
less due to the ignorance of a new generation with regard 
to the importance of the issues raised than toa general 
condition of public indifferentism, the results of which may 
be so serious as even to overshadow the disastrous effects 
of the Home Rule measure itself. Careful observers have 
noticed this political apathy growing for several years past. 
To some extent no doubt it is due to an increase in the 
number of other interests which the public now possesses. 
Music-halls and theatres have been multiplied; there are 
more horse races, more athletic contests of every kind; there 
are motor cars and aeroplanes and an immense increase 
in the output of fiction. These factors alone would possibly 
by themselves suffice to diminish the interest which the 
public takes in political struggles ; but there is another 
factor far exceeding these in importance. If any 
political observer takes the trouble to cast his mind back 
a dozen years, or even less, he will recall that it was then 
the tradition of parliamentary government that only one 
big measure should occupy the scene each session, and 
upon that single measure were concentrated the interests 
of both the great political parties and of their backers 
throughout the country. The present Liberal Government 
has changed all this. It has been in such a hurry to rush 
through a vast number of new legislative proposals that 
each session has been choked up with three or four big 
measures jostling one another as rival claimants for the 
public attention. The result has been that all of them 
have suffered. The human mind is so constituted that it 
cannot possibly give keen attention to a multitude of 
different issues at the same time, and if it is asked to do 
so it either neglects most of the issues in order to concen- 
trate fiercely upon one, or in the more usual case it becomes 
indifferent to all. This applies not only to the outside 
public, which cannot be expected to follow political move- 
ments with the same close and keen interest as those 
whose lives are devoted to politics, but it applies also to 
members of Parliament themselves. A member of Par- 
liament, as many would confess, is expected nowadays to 
give attention to such a multitude of subjects that he ends 
by attending closely to none. 
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As illustrations of the way in which the present Govern- 
ment has by its management of public business destroyed 
ublic interest in politics we may mention, first of all, the 
Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908. Here was a measure 
introducing a social change of tremendous importance. 
Merely on the financial side it was sufficiently huge to 
require the most careful consideration, for its authors in 
their own first estimate put the cost at £6,000,000 a year, 
or the equivalent of an addition of more than £200, ,000 
to the National Debt. As we have often inted out, this 
estimate has now been more than doubled. But apart 
from the financial cost, the Bill was of tremendous import- 
ance for the effect which it must lave upon the social life 
of the country. One of its effects, namely, the effect upon 
the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
is only now beginning to be generally appreciated, though 
more than one critic at the time foresaw what is now 
happening. In any event, so large a measure ought to have 
been practically the only measure of the session in which 
it was introduced, and ought to have been allowed a full 
complement of Parliamentary time for its discussion. 
Instead, although there was not the slightest reason 
to anticipate obstruction, because the Bill was only 
opposed by an insignificant minority, this far-reaching 
measure was subjected to the system of closure by 
compartments which absolutely prevented any possible 
discussion of many of its provisions. That was scan- 
dalous enough, but the treatment by the Government of 
the far more complicated measure of national insurance 
last session was an even greater scandal. The success or 
failure of a system of compulsory national insurance must 
turn upon details, and when a Government proposes to 
pass into law a measure compelling over 14,000,000 people 
to insure themselves in a particular manner it is of the 
utmost importance that the provisions of such a measure 
should be fully discussed in the Council of the nation. 
Hore again, however, Mr. Asquith’s Government, because 
it had overloaded its programme, was driven to prohibit 
the discussion of a large part of the measure by means of 
the Parliamentary guillotine. It may be answered that 
even if this Bill had been the sole measure of one session 
it could not have been adequately discussed even if 
Parliament had sat from January to December. We fully 
agree. But there was absolutely no reason why the Bill 
should be disposed of in any one session. A measure of 
such tremendous importance as this, probably affecting 
more closely the inhabitants of the realm than any 
measure ever introduced into Parliament before, might 
well have been spread over two or three sessions. 

This was the course adopted in the case of the German 
National Insurance Bill, which, whatever its defects or 
merits, has at any rate stood the test of more than twenty 
years’ experience. When the German Government was 
considering its scheme of national insurance it spent nearly 
two years in public inquiries before the scheme was pro- 
duced, and two years more were devoted to Parliamentary 
and public discussion before the scheme was passed into 
law. When legislation is conducted in this cautious 
manner—which every one would adopt in dealing with his 
own affairs—the nation has the leisure and opportunity of 
giving its full attention to the subject, and thus in the 
truest sense of the phrase is able to govern itself. Under 
the present Liberal Ministry the power of self-government 
is being taken away from the British people. The pro- 
visions of important measures are settled by committees 
of the Cabinet, are hurriedly adopted by the Cabinet as a 
whole, are forced through Parliament without debate, and 
passed into law before the general public has even heard 
of them. 

When these are the conditions under which our govern- 
ment is carried on it is not surprising that the general 
public should grow indifferent to politics. We are in fact 
approximating to the condition of those autocratically 
governed Eastern countries where the people by long 
tradition look upon government not as a matter for 
themselves but as a matter for their rulers. The average 
Englishman is becoming tempted to say: “ Why should 
I bother about politics at all? They are a matter for 
the Government, not for me.” However keen a man 
may naturally be with regard to politics—and English- 
men come, it must be remembered, of a race in which 
self-government is traditional—he quickly learns that the 
moves of the game are beyond his ken: they are carried 





on in secret, and are, he suspects, inspired by other 
motives than the public interest. At any rate, he neither 
knows what is being done nor has power to control the 
course of events, and therefore he prefers to watch 
games that he does understand or, better still, to play 
them himself. 

Nor does the evil end with the indifference of the public. 
It extends to the capacity of the Ministers. We are willing 
to assume that all our present Ministers are men of 
exceptional ability, but, however great their ability may be, 
they cannot individually form any sound opinion upon all 
the multitude of questions which they force through Par- 
liament, and we shrewdly suspect that most of them have 
long given up even trying to understand half of the 
measures for which collectively they are all responsible. 
While the public has been growing indifferent the 
members of the Cabinet have been growing stale. They 
have put too great a strain upon the human brain, and as 
a consequence they have wearied themselves as well as 
repelling the public. As one flagrant instance of the 
difference between the present method of government and 
that which prevailed half a generation ago we may 
mention the fact that when Mr. Gladstone was responsible 
for a Home Rule Bill it was the only measure of the 
session. Mr. Asquith is trying to foree Home Rule and 
Welsh Disestablishment through Parliament in one 
session, and talks of throwing in some big measure of 
franchise reform. Along these lines both good govern- 
ment and national self-government are impossible. 





THE SURREY GUIDES. 
[* spite of ordnance maps, prismatic compasses, and 
officers with a special capacity for topography, it is 
always a blessing for troops on the march to have good 
Local Guides. It is not so much that the Local Guides pre- 
vent the troops from going in wrong directions and losing 
themselves—the maps provide against that—as that they 
very much increase the pace at which the troops move. 
Again, a Local Guide can tell a commanding officer 
many things which no map can—what is the winter 
surface of a road, whether the gradients of a lane which 
look like an admirable short cut become a little further 
on too bad for transport wagons, or whether a field track 
which appears good enough at first sight degenerates later 
into bog. But if good Guides save the time of soldiers 
and prevent the worry and distress caused by hanging 
about instead of marching straight to an object in the day 
time, they are still more useful for those night movements 
which are going to play so large a part in modern warfare. 
Men who know the country well enough to be able to feel 
their way about it on a winter’s night or even in a fog 
might prove invaluable if these islands are ever invaded. 
In view of these considerations Colonel Davidson, at 
that time commanding the Royal Artillery in the N.E. 
district, delivered in 1903 a lecture on “ A System of Local 
Guides for Home Defence” at the Royal United Service 
Institution. In 1910 Colonel Davidson’s scheme was 
brought to the notice of the Surrey Territorial Association 
by Lord Midleton. The Association, rightly feeling that it 
was their duty to organize and develop every possible form 
of local defence within the county, determined to adopt 
the proposal. They appointed Colonel Watney (late the 
Colonel of the 4th Battalion of the Queen’s) as Chief 
Guide, and asked him to draw up a scheme for the organ- 
ization of a corps of County Guides. Happily the scheme 
drawn up by Colonel Watney—who for many years had 
such a proposal in his mind, and so long ago as 1900 
made a list of hunting men, hunt servants, second-horse- 
men, farmers, &c., to act as Guides in Surrey in case 
of invasion—fitted in well with Lord Haldane’s scheme 
for the formation of a Technical Reserve. At the 
time when the National Reserve (first started in 
Surrey) was adopted by the War Office, Lord Haldane 
roposed that persons possessed of special technical 
el such as electricians, engineers, and the like, 
should be organized and registered for use in a cam- 
paign. These experts would not be required to join 
any Territorial or other force, but would merely place 
themselves at the disposal of the War Office in case of 
invasion or other imminent national peril. As they would 
not be combatants, or at any rate not combatants with 
rifles. military training in the sense of drill would not be 
required of them. 
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But a guide, considered scientifically, is a topographical 
expert, a man with special knowledge of country, of maps, 
of road surfaces, &. Therefore it was clear that Colonel 
Watney’s County Guides would automatically become 
a part of the Technical Reserve. We trust we shall 
not be guilty of any breach of confidence if we add 
that in March 1910 a deputation from the Surrey Territorial 
Association saw Lord Haldane on the subject, and that 
he encouraged the notion of the formation of the Surrey 
Guides under the County Association. Such was the 
origin of the Surrey Guides. And here we may say that 
the new body whose organization and functions we are 
going to describe is in no sense an amateur effort or a 
civilian club, but an official body, as much under the 
County Territorial Association as, for example, is the 
Surrey National Reserve. The Association, and the 
Association alone, subject, of course, to the general orders 
of the Army Council, are responsible for the conduct and 
management of the County Guides. 

Official countenance having thus been obtained, the 
Chief Guide proceeded with the organization of the county. 
Without going too much into detail we may say that his 
scheme, which is now being put into operation, is as follows : 
The Chief Guidedivided the county into some eight divisions, 
paying due regard to topographical considerations. He 
then appointed to each division a Divisional Guide and 
instructed each Divisional Guide to subdivide his division 
into four or five districts and to choose for each a District 
Guide. The District Guides are men who know their 
district thoroughly, either because they are members of 
local hunts or for other reasons are accustomed to traverse 
it not only by road but by bridle path or cross-country. 
Each District Guide is further instructed to appoint in 
his district some ten or twenty Local Guides, men who 
know every inch of the ground and would be able to 
guide troops across it by day or night—as, for example, 
gamekeepers, farmers, or the men who are to be found in 
every county who, whether from love of science or sport, 
or from natural love and affection, have got to know the 
land field by field. 

It will be seen that this simple yet thoroughly efficient 
scheme, when it is complete and put into practice, 
will provide a body of some 400 to 500 Guides who could 
be trusted to pass troops from one district to another 
and always be ready to supply accurate local informa- 
tion. We can, perhaps, make the organization clearer 
by describing how the work has already been carried 
out in one division, i.e., Division No. 6. The boundaries 
of this division are cn the north, the high road from Guild- 
ford to Leatherhead ; on the south the county boundary ; 
on the west the main road from Guildford to Aldfold ; and 
on the east the main road which runs from Leatherhead, 
through Dorking and Capel, to a point just above Kings- 
fold called Shiremark. This division comprises the stretch 
of Chalk Downs which runs between the Gap of Guildford 
and the Gap of Dorking, the big district of wooded sand- 
hills termed the Hurt Wood, the sand-hill range of Leith 
Hill and a Wealdean area which includes Ockley, Cran- 
leigh, and Bramley. The problem of dividing this district, 
which fell upon the Divisional Guide of the Sixth Division, 
was solved by dividing the Chalk Downs district into two, 
by making the Hurt Wood into one district, Leith Hill into 
another, and by cutting the Wealdean district also into two. 
To each of these six divisions a local resident with hunt- 
ing experience, and therefore with cross-country know- 
ledge, has been appointed ; and these six District Guides 
are now engaged in the work of appointing some twelve 
or twenty Local Guides. To show the spirit in which the 
movement has been taken up we may mention that the 
first Local Guide appointed is a retired Admiral, who hap- 
pens to be possessed of minute knowledge of a piece 
of very difficult woodland country. Very wisely the 
District Guides of the Sixth Division are taking 
their time in making their selections, for the essential 
thing is to have men who know, not only the direction 
of every path, but also when and where a road is 
dry and sound and when and where it is bad and 
foundrous. 

Next we may note some of the instructions issued to the 
Divisional Guides by the Chief Guide as to the information 
which the District Guides are to acquire in regard to their 
districts, either through their own personal knowledge or 
through the eyes and ears of their Local Guides. In the 


matter of roads information will be required on the 
following points :— ; 

(a) Substance; width; cross-roads ; awkward turnings. 

(b) Weight capacity of bridges. ” 

(c) Gradients. 

(d@) Condition in wet and dry weather. 

But the Guides are by no means to confine themselves to 
roads, whether they be “ hard roads” or lanes. ‘They are 
also to acquaint themselves with the general condition of 
the country. For example, in regard to farms they are to 
inquire as to the following points :— 

(a) Owners. Landlord and tenant. 

(b) Stock; horses, cattle, sheep ; corn, hay, &c. 

(c) Water supply. 

In regard to bridle paths, footpaths, and “ lines of gates,” 
accurate information will be required and also “ ability to 
guide through the same by day or by night.” Similar 
information must be acquired in regard to woods, commons, 
and open spaces in each district. Further information will 
be wanted in regard to the following points in connexion 
with towns and villages :— 

(a) Water supply. 

(6) Food supply. 

(c) Size of large buildings for billeting troops. 

Finally, the Chief Guide very properly insists that great 
care must be taken to train all Guides in regard to the 
work of intercommunication :— 

“The value of co-operation between the several districts in a 
division and the several divisions in a county and also between 
county and county cannot be too much insisted upon. All Guides 
should, as far as possible, make themselves acquainted with the 
ground immediately beyond their own boundaries.” 

It has been considered, and, as we think, rightly, that 
no hard-and-fast legal obligation should be taken by the 
Guides. Accordingly they have only been asked to sign 
the following form :— 





Division No. 
COUNTY OF SURREY. 


CORPS OF GUIDES. 


In the event of the employment of troops on active service in 
this Country I am willing to act in the County of Surrey as a 
Guide to the Forces of His Majesty the King. 


SII 1 seteiaehcabiniceeed bli tenssiatiaeenebtindinkiealaiiaiia > 

IED siariisitnineamtiiansniininimnabininiameneenantii ° 

IIIS - cineiccistmhsicninadenamatipinnamonenineali ° 

BOD snciniesinctinnieininniisainimiaiiiniinibenending ° 

epuotuncbeccncesonenesseseeese District Guide. Diheteted Wek. ces <ciseens 

qavsenseviesestoustonenstteces Divisional Guide. Division No, .......06 
Registered 


Png Ree ee Rae Chief Guide. 
N.B.—This form mnst be signed by the Guide and counter- 
signed by the District and Divisional Guides and sent to the 
Chief Guide for registration. 











That this undertaking would be quite sufficient to bring 
each man to his duty we do not doubt. 

Ultimately a simple and serviceable uniform—tunic and 
breeches of khaki—will, we presume, be prescribed, 
but the exact form has not yet been decided on. 
Guides’ work is combative work, and the men must not be 
exposed to the danger of being shot for want of uniform, 
for uniform, and uniform alone, will, we may be sure, be 
recognized as the “ distinguishing mark” required by the 
Hague Convention. 

The benefits of the scheme may be, perhaps, best 
understood by taking an example of how the thing 
would work in practice. Let us assume a body of 
troops, horse, foot, and artillery, which for some reason 
wished to march through the Sixth Division just 
described. In that case the Chief Guide, acting under 
the orders of the officer commanding, would tell tho 
Divisional Guide to warn his District Guides to have their 
Local Guides ready. As the troops marched over the 
North Downs, through the Hurt Wood across Leith Hill 
or along the intricate lanes of that part of the Weald 
which is in Surrey, every brigade, every regiment of 
cavalry, and every battery would be able to have two or 
three men told off to it, some mounted and some un- 
mounted. As the troops left one district, and so, as it were, 





exhausted the local knowledge, the work would be taken 
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up by a new set of men—the District Guides, of course, 
being responsible for these transitions. In this way the 
officer commanding the troops would always have at his 
disposal men of local knowledge able, not merely to guide 
his troops, but to say where water was to be found, or 
where, for example, at an emergency picks and shovels in 
sufficient quantity could be obtained for entrenching work. 
The people in the country districts who always have 
a supply of these are the builders and contractors. 
But their names are known only to local people, and, of 
course, are not to be discovered either on a map or even 
in a county directory, and we doubt very much whether 
the War Office, which no doubt has all the forges and 
the wells marked, has filed these or similar particulars in 
regard to picks and shovels. 








“VOLUNTAS DEI” 


HE author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia” is too well known 
to need our praise. He is always sure of a large 
audience. His last book, however, “ Voluntas Dei” (Mac- 
millan and Co., 5s. net), will make, we think, a more circum- 
scribed appeal than his previous ones, because it is more 
definitely theological, less discursive, and more closely argued. 
A large number of religious-minded people find it dull to 
read arguments in proof of that of which they are already 
convinced ; a large number more have convinced themselves 
that no proof of that which they long to be assured of 
will ever be found; only a small number remain who can 
find-delight in the present volume. 

Oar author, without giving adherence to any one party in 
the Christian Church, comes much nearer to Orthodoxy than 
do many of those who yet call themselves Christians. He 
maintains not only that God is and that He is good, but that 
He became incarnate in a sense so far-reaching as to startle 
the most convinced. We are not interested to analyse the 
arguments by which he arrives at these conclusions; it is with 
his deductions from them that we propose to concern ourselves ; 
for it is these deductions which form the most original and 
thought-provoking portion of the book. 

Let us take, first of all, the problem of pain. On this subject 
our author has some new suggestions to make. He scouts 
the notion not only that pain has any connexion with punish- 
ment, but also that it is in any sense an instrument of Divine 
discipline. The best people suffer most—that he lays down as 
an axiom. “As sympathy is characteristic of the highest 
and most sensitive natures it involves the keenest suffer- 
ing, suffering being always proportioned to the power 
of the nature to suffer.” It follows, he continues, 
that suffering cannot exist for the discipline of the sufferer. 
The capacity for pain is the test of worth. If we find the 
quality of sympathy in men who seem otherwise degraded 
we recognize that there still exists in them something 
of the highest humanity. “It is the one attribute that 
seems to redeem the meanest life, a quality we can almost 
worship.” But it is a quality which makes pain inevitable. 
The man whom all men recognize when they come to a certain 
stage of civilization as pre-eminently good suffered pre-emi- 
nently. It follows, in our author's eyes, that “God's is the 
greatest pain in the universe.” This stupendous dogma lies, 
he thinks, at the very root, not only of Christianity, but of 
theism. “If God suffers not, Our Lord is no revelation of 
Him; nor is it possible to conceive the Creator as having the 
relation of Father to His creation, nor would it be possible for 
many of us to remain theists, for if the Creator be faithful to 
His creatures it must be true that in all their afflictions 
He is afflicted; if He be not faithful He is not the 
Christian God.” To our reason such a theory makes 
little appeal, but it does, we must agree, make an appea! 
to the heart of a nature impossible to analyse. 
It is indisputable that the sympathy of man makes pain 
bearable. If the whole world were happy with the exception 
of one person, who was picked out among many happy 
brethren to bear the average human lot, he would, we believe, 
die of agony of mind. Itis a fact that when we suffer the 
thought of those who are suffering more does give us relief, 
and it is thinkable that sympathy increased to the nth 
degree might neutralize pain altogether. That in the con- 
sideration of Divine pain consolation dwells is proved by the 
devotion to the Crucifix experienced among Catholics, On 





the other hand, there is something in the idea of a God who 
is eternally in pain which shocks the average man who feels 
in himself an innate longing for joy and peace of mind—and 
who seeks them—or thinks he should seek them—in union with 
God. Frankly, the notion is anthropomorphic, but is not 
anthropomorphism part of the Christian revelation? Our 
author thinks it is. “ Humanity bas always flourished best under 
the notion that Deity was very closely allied to humanity. 
Wherever invisible Deity is not conceived of as suffering, 
wherever man ceases to identify God with human weal, 
wherever man conceives that he cannot hurt or help God, 
there, I think, it will be found that, whatever the concomitant 
intellectual brilliancy, human progress is in a cul-de-sac.” 
It is certain that Buddhism and Hinduism do not make for 
human progress. The ancient mythologies of Greece and 
Rome produced a greater people. 


To the Christian conception of God man cannot come 
by the guidance of pure intellect, this author admits; 
but he objects utterly to the theory that the man 
who relies upon his reason alone and neglects his 
intuitions has any claim to a special degree of honesty. 
“ It is quite as honest for a man to adhere to what satisfies his 
emotional and volitional nature, although his reason be dis- 
satisfied, as to adhere to what merely satisfies reason, while 
the rest of his nature cries out against it.” In proof of bis 
point he appeals to common experience—to an experience we 
think no man will deny. “A man with healthy emotions and 
healthy will assimilates, on the whole, as much general truth 
as a man with little of these, but with a keen reason.” The God, 
he maintains, of whom in his belief most men have experience, 
to whom at crises of their lives they appeal, is not an in- 
describable and impersonal force, but a Being who has a like- 
ness toman. Is this experience a negligible quantity in the 
study of theology ? 

Pushing the doctrine of intuitional religious knowledge very 
far, our author tells us: ‘The creative intelligence must have 
what we may call telepathic communication with every grade 
of life so far as each grade of life is capable of responding to 
that creative intelligence.” This opens an immense field of 
speculation. Is it possible that an animal has any religious 
emotion, anything analogous to our “God consciousness"? 
Is he conscious of a sympathy coming from the outside to 
ease his pain? No suggestion of an answer is to be found in 
these pages. Itis our author’s pleasure to set us thinking 
and to leave us thinking. 

In this book we find a description of what would seem 
like a personal experience. It is told impersonally, as though 
it were common. There are, we are told, as though it were an 
indisputable fact, “a great unnumbered multitude” of “ silent, 
unobtrusive folk” who feel here in this world what can only 
be called “the fullness of joy.” 

“Within their hearts is an ever-growing persuasion that joy 

unspeakable surrounds them in the unseen and still awaits their 
ultimate discovery. They will refer to this authority or that as 
the basis of their belief, but the fact that, while it grows year by 
year more strong, more pervasive of the whole sphere of their 
consciousness, it remains outwardly incommunicable, is perhaps an 
indication that its true source cannot be cited among religious 
authorities on earth.” 
But are there many people in this enviable state of mind? If 
so, how is this fact to be reconciled with the theory that the 
highest natures suffer most? We confess we cannot tell. 
In a chapter headed “Salvation by Joy” an attempt is made 
to unify the startling antitheses here put before us, but 
without success. Nevertheless it is impossible to deny that 
both ideas find some sort of response in the mind of the 
reader, though they be logically incompatible, and though the 
sensations of spiritual happiness thus strikingly set down are 
surely rare. 

When our writer comes to practical matters we are again 
sometimes ata loss to understand him. He dwells at length on 
the extent to which the Beatitudes have been disregarded; heis 
certain that in meekness lies a power which is divine. The 
logical outcome of his argument is non-resistance ; yet he will 
not go right up to the logical conclusion. In the survival of 
the fittest, gentleness, he declares, plays the largest part. The 
meek, he believes, do inherit the earth. The love and self- 
sacrifice shown by all animals towards their offspring serve 
him for an argument to prove nature not essentially cruel— 
not essentially “red in tooth and claw.” We must no doubt 
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put aside logic when we consider the most fundamental truths 


which underlie our lives—a conclusion which tempts us some- 
times to a further one, that we must put aside metaphysical 
books. 





FURTHER THOUGATS ON THE ‘TITANIC.’ 


E trust that the strong public feeling which has pro- 
cured the promise of a prompt and searching special 
inquiry into the loss of the ‘Titantic’ will not continue to con- 
centrate itself solely on the supply of an adequate number of 
boats in passenger ships. The want of boats on the ‘ Titanic’ 
was, of course, the most obvious lesson of the disaster, and it 
was right and desirable that that point should be taken first 
and have more importance allowed to it than to any other. For 
each wreck, like each battle, has its own lesson, and it would 
be perverse and useless if public opinion tried too subtly to place 
in the first position some lesson other than the obvious one. But 
it does not by any means follow that the plain teaching of any 
particular wreck is of universal application. Let us not run 
off with the idea that the rule of “ boat-room for every person 
aboard,” though we believe that that rule ought strictly 
to be enforced by law, will save us from loss of life in 
wrecks. The fact is that the circumstances of the loss of 
the ‘Titanic’ would be unlikely to be repezied once in 
a million times. It happened that the ‘ Titanic’ was lost in 
perfectly calm water. If a breeze had sprung up after the 
passengers had taken to the boats it is probable that 
several of the boats would have been swamped. Even 
if immunity from loss of life lay exclusively in the 
matter of boats it would be necessary to expand the 
rule of “boat-room for every person,” and make it 
read “boat-room for every person in craft capable of 
living in a heavy sea.” There would have to be so many 
boats, in fact, that if passengers and crew were all embarked 
in them there would be no unseaworthiness through over- 
loading. We do not think this is an impossible condition, 
but the necessary number of boats certainly could not be 
carried in the davits. The additional collapsible boats or 
rafts would have to be placed where they could very easily be 
got ut, and the whole business of drilling the crew in getting 
them ready for sea and launching them would have to be 
taken much more seriously than now. At present boats are 
seldom launched in practice during a voyage, as captains are 
unwilling to slow down for the purpose. 
We should look tragically foolish indeed if we agreed upon 
a formula to prevent another ‘ Titanic’ disuster in the future 
and found that, owing to the omission of some other formula, 
a similar disaster was quite possible after all. Although 
everybody on board the ‘ Titanic’ might have been saved bad 
there been enough boats, the ultimate reason of the loss of 
life was, of course, the choice of a route which was not free 
from ice. It would be absurd to attach more blame to 
one company than to others. The summer and winter routes 
are agreed upon by all, and it is clear that though ice is rare 
where the ‘ Titanic’ struck there isa risk of meeting it any 
year at this season. Why, then, should such a risk ever be 
accepted? We cannot think of anything resembling a 
sufficient reason. If a route were taken southerly enough to 
pass through waters in which ice has never been known, the 
loss of the ‘Titunic’ would probably never be repeated by 
any vessel bound for New York. A collision with another 
vessel would be unlikely to sink a‘ Titanic.’ It is probably 
only the long impact of an unyielding substance ripping 
along the ship’s side that could open up enough of the 
watertight compartments to sink ber. The only thing we can 
think of that would deliver a shock remotely resembling that 
of ice would be a submerged derelict. What are the objections 
to a more southerly route? It would, of course, be longer and 
the mails would be delayed. There are no other reasons 
worth counting. Wecan only say that hurry has been carried 
preposterously and even wickedly far if it is seriously con- 
tended that it is worth while to risk another ‘ Titanic’ tragedy 
for the sake of saving some hours in landing an American 
business man or delivering the mails. If the passengers were 
consulted—and it is to suit their tastes and convenience, after 
all, that these great liners are built—we do not suppose that 
one in a thousand woald prefer the quicker passage with the 
danger of ice to the slower passage without it. Of course 
vessels entering the Canadian rivers could never avoid the 








danger of ice. But their case is different. They expect ice, 
and are, indeed, bound to encounter the risk. In the case of 
ships bound for New York the risk is quite unnecessary. 

We pass to the question of wireless telegraphy about which 
the Committee of the American Senate has drawn forth some 
curious information. Among those who have had opportunities 
of heroism and have risen to the occasion wireless operators 
on board ship bold a high place, as all those who remember 
the wrecks of the past two years will admit. But itis impos- 
sible that this tremendously important service should be 
conducted satisfactorily so long as it is understaffed and is 
not properly under the control of the ship’s officers. We read 
of a telegraphist in one liner picking up a message by mere 
accident after his working hours were over; we hear of 
another refusing a message and not reporting it to 
his captain ; and we gather that the telegraphists in general 
send and receive messages more or less as they like, 
Of course they could not refuse to obey an officer’s orders, but 
they really seem to be left too much to themselves. An officer’s 
first duty is the navigation of the ship, and it would be a great 
mistuke to turn him into a telegraphist ; but we do think that, 
now that wireless telegraphy has become an essential part of 
the means of saving life, a full wireless staff is as important 
as a sufficient supply of boats, and we think that some officer 
should have cognizance of every wireless message received. 
Just think what the failure of the ‘ Carpathia’ to come up to 
the scene of the ‘ Titanic’ wreck as quickly as she did would 
have meant if enough lop had arisen on the sea within a few 
hours to break into the heavily laden lifeboats. 

As to the desirability of building ships as large as the 
‘Titanic’ we are not competent to speak. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the mercantile marine, as much as the Royal Navy, 
has a Dreadnought problem to solve. The large turning 
circle of these ships which makes it difficult for them to avoid 
any object in their track that is not siguted at a considerable 
distance ; their immense weight, which causes them to carry 
way for a very long distance after the engines have been 
stopped; their great power of suction, which was illustrated 
in the ‘Hawke’-‘ Olympic’ collision and by the ‘Titanic’ 
herself when her suction snapped the seven stern 
cables of another liner in Southampton Water—all 
these things are disadvantages against which very con- 
siderable advantages must be set to justify the big-ship 
policy. We believe that the companies find that big ships 
are economical. On the other hand, what is to happen when 
the Dreadnoughts of the merchant service are damaged on 
the other side of the Atlantic? There are no dry docks in 
America, we believe, large enough to receive them. Unless 
a Dreadnought passenger ship could be patched up while 
afloat, so as to enable her to recross the Atlantic, or could be 
towed home—which would be an awkward job indeed—she 
would be in danger of becoming a total loss through some 
absurdly disproportionate injury. But that is rather a 
question of loss of property, and we are writing here of loss 
of life. 





ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. 


R. JOHN BURNS once applied the happy phrase 
“enlightened self-interest” to the motives of some 
great London landlords. Certainly those who laid out, for 
instance, Russell Square or Belgrave Square performed a 
public service, and they and their heirs cannot decently be 
grudged the private benefits which were among the results. 
Indeed, it is as difficult for a landowner to consult his own 
interests in the long run without doing public good as it is 
more generally to discover any points of antagonism between 
good ethics and good economics. 

Lord Lytton, the owner of a rural property now within easy 
reach of London, is one of the latest examples of those who 
are trying to do a public service by the manner in which he is 
developing the part of his land in Hertfordshire, which lies 
close to the Great North Road and the Knebworth Station on 
the Great Northern Railway. It is only an accident that 
Lord Lytton happens to have shown by his work for temper- 
ance reform and in other directions that he is much more 
likely to consider the public advantage than his own. He 
deserves to, and almost certainly will. find that he has con- 
sulted his own interests. If only more landowners would hasten 
to act upon this view we should hear much less of the demand 
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that public authorities should speculate in land with the 
ratepayers’ money and try their hand at a business to 
manage which they are the least fit and proper persons. The Bill 
that was lately “talked out” in the House of Commons was a 
very plausible example of the attractions of this dangerous 
policy. Some time ago plots of land upon the Great 
North Road were sold off from the Knebworth Estate for 
building in the usual way, that is, one by one as demand arose, 
without any unity of design or harmony of effect. The result, 
though nothing outrageous as an example of a growing town- 
ship, is now regarded by Lord Lytton merely as an object 
lesson in what not to do. The further developments are 
to proceed by a definite scheme and upon a plan designed 
by Mr. Lutyens and Mr. Thomas Adams. The suitable sites 
for the principal buildings, churches, schools, &c., will be 
set aside now and not sought out with difficulty and dis- 
satisfaction at the last moment. Open spaces will be 
reserved where they are most valuable instead of being either 
difficult of access or taken from disturbed and resentful 
occupiers at great expense. The give and take between 
amenity and utility can be considered in advance to the 
advantage of both. New lines of communication are to be 
kept in mind even before they are needed, and will prove to 
be handsome, well-planted avenues when complete. Vistas 
and the broad combinations of nature and architecture can be 
considered with forethought. Thus the doctrines of modern 
town-planning will take the place at Knebworth of the 
old haphazard development. A beginning has been made 
on a small portion of the whole by the landlord arranging 
with a company known as “Garden Villages, Ltd.,” to 
join forces in supplying the capital required, land and 
money. As demand arises the company takes up the free- 
hold of the plots and builds houses for purchasers or lessees, 
always in harmony with the larger scheme of planning. 
There is not much to be said about the buildings at present, 
since very few houses are yet “reared,” as the old 
builders said. But the plan is already evident by which the 
houses here will have their frontage to a road widened by the 
footpath being taken inside the old hedgerow (why should 
not a low hedge more often divide a footpath from a 
dusty, motor-haunted road?) and skirting a long piece 
of public green. The houses will look on to the 
green on three sides, having a frontage of at least thirty 
feet, and their gardens stretch back various distances 
from a hundred feet and upwards. As to the few already 
built, we may give these illustrative details:—(1) a pair of 
houses with two living rooms, scullery, and larder, three 
bedrooms and bathroom, £450 each freehold, or £400 lease- 
hold, at £2 10s. ground rent; (2) a larger pair with a good 
kitchen besides two sitting-rooms (12ft. by 10ft. and 10°4. 3in. 
by 9ft.), three bedrooms and bathroom, freehold £500, lease- 
hold £400, at £5 ground rent, or in proportion (this seems 
to be intended for a small family keeping a servant and 
doing no household washing at home); (3) there is a four- 
bedroomed house, freehold £725. Noticeable points in them 
all are the roomy lobbies and landings, good larders, fitted 
cupboards, &c. The difficult question of outhouses, coppers 
where they exist, and coal stores being cut off, and yet ap- 
proachable under one roof, is well treated. Coal-strikers 
may take notice that even in this country district provision 
is offered for gas-cooking. This probably means that no coal 
will be used for several months in the year, though in one 
house, at least, a boiler has been fitted behind the living room 
fire-place (there is no coal range) to supply hot water upstairs 
and down: this will be an excellent labour-saving luxury in 
winter, but an extravagance and a nuisance if used in summer 
as well as the gas “cooker.” The roof is not used for bed- 
rooms in any of these cottages mentioned. This is an 
advantage as regards temperature, but it is the obvious proof 
that the most economical building is not aimed at, for 
the air space is a costly luxury. On the whole these 
detached and semi-detached houses seem to be well constructed 
and of good value for the money; and since they are built for 
definite clients they evidently satisfy a demand. This is all 
as it should be, and it is no derogation to so useful a scheme 
to point out that it does not pretend to offer any solution of 
the difficulty of housing the rural labourer who can only pay 
at most his three or four shillings a week in rent even where 
agricultural wages are comparatively high. We may hope 
that in the general development at Knebworth serious atten- 





tion will be given to the problem of finding room for the 
labourer in cottages built soundly, but so cheaply that his 
rent will be a fair return on the outlay. The £150 houses of 
the Cheap Oottages Exhibition of 1905 are standing as 
examples in the same county. To enable and encourage those 
who work in London to spend their nights and Sundays in the 
country is a good object; to keep the countryman there is a 
still better one. 

The raison d'étre of a little function held at Knebworth on 
April 20th was the cutting of the first sod of the land taken 
up by the Knebworth Copartnership Tenants’ Society. Here, 
again, we can congratulate all concerned. For, asthe Spectator 
has said before, co-partnership in housing is one of the most 
valuable spheres in which co-operation has developed lately. 
It is also the most illuminating proof of the fact that land- 
lords and tenants are partners in the use of land. The turned 
sod gave Lord Robert Cecil an opportunity for a very interest- 
ing speech, in which, without waiving any adherence to the 
theories of the Scottish and Manchester economists of the 
last century, he pointed out the dangers of excess along 
the sound lines of the division of labour. He said that 
excessive specialization does in some degree detach 
from industry the humanity which ought to inspire 
it. He saw a remedy in co-operation, and we agree. It 
brings us back again to the enlightened self-interest in a 
different scope. It is true that housing and tenancy are not 
particularly good illustrations of spheres in which an indi- 
vidual becomes a mere uninterested machine. But the under- 
lying principle is there too, and every object-lesson in volantary 
co-operation is of great value, In housing there is no doubt 
that co-partnership produces the best tenants, for they are 
also interested as landlords. Again we see good ethics and 
good economics advancing hand-in-hand. A co-partnership 
estate in no way interferes with the town-planning scheme, 
for the elasticity of the system makes it unnecessary that it 
should be confined geographically as to its sites or financially 
to any class of dwelling. We congratulate Lord Lytton 
and the co-partners on this early appearance of a Knebworth 
Society, and trust that it will grow and prosper. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


— 


NATIONAL INSURANCE.* 


Srir,—The Government, against the sense of the country and 
without reasonable discussion in the House of Commons, 
succeeded last Session in placing on the Statute Book a law of 
national insurance, There was no demand for any provision of 
this nature. There hadbeen no commission of inquiry to esta- 
blish either the principles on which such a measure should be 
framed or the real difficulties, due to existing methods and 
institutions, which would have to be overcome. In these 
columns you urged the House of Lords to make use of its 
powers of delay, since there was no time for revision, in 
order that, even at the eleventh hour, the country might be 
saved from the “ horrid arbitrariness” of the Minister. You 
foresaw a state of chaos in the relations between the new 
commissioners for administering the Act and the medical 
profession. You foresaw the difficulties, now coming toa head, 
which would arise in the conflict of masters and men as to 
the incidence of the new burden. You pointed out the 
unnecessary waste of millions yearly due to the peculiar 
method adopted for the collection of the premiums by a 
stamp system. Finally, you were the first to insist 
on the fact that the State, which collects these con- 
tributions only to hand them over to institutions— 
the approved societies—most of which are insolvent at 
present, will be held by all compulsory contributors to have 
incurred a moral liability to guarantee their future solvency, 
notwithstanding the repudiation of any such liability by the 
Treasury representative in the House of Commons. 

The wheel has come full circle. The public, growing more 
and more angry as the full significance of the new law dawns 
on its slow-moving intelligence, is smashing the Ministerial 
majorities at the by-elections. The medical profession is 


* National Insurance. By A. S. Comyns Carr and W. H. Stuart Garnett, 
Barristers-at-Law, and J. i. Taylor, M.A., M.B., Ch.B., Member of the British 
Medical Association. With a Preface by the Right Hon, D. Lloyd George, 
M.P,. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. net.) 
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in full revolt. Mr. Keir Hardie has publicly announced the 
determination of the workmen to make the employers pay the 
fourpence weekly workman’s contribution, and in many 
districts employers have made up their minds that the 
workman shall submit to a wage reduction to meet the 
burden of the threepence imposed on them. Rather late in 
the day Sir Robert Morant and his colleagues bave gathered 
together a number of people to tour the country as 
lecturers on the Act to friendly society officials and other 
interested persons—at a considerable weekly fee plus trave)- 
ling expenses, A strong passive-resistance movement has 
developed amongst a large class of single young women 
employed in domestic service, who are to be forced to con- 
tribute with but little hope of ever coming into benefit. 
Finally, the Unionist Party, to whose failure to comprehend 
that the duty of an Opposition is to oppose the passage 
of the Bill is largely due, has been informed by the Chief 
Liberal Whip that he does not intend that they shall take 
any credit for their foolish compliance. To make sure 
on this point he has formed a committee to start a 
raging, tearing propaganda in favour of the Act, and to 
explain it and justify it, if possible, to the doubtful and 
hostile electorate. He has been obliged to withdraw the 
original title of this committee and to substitute the word 
“Liberal” for the word “ National,” but his purport is the 
same. The principal lecturer in his employ in the work of 
this committee is Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, the chief author of a 
volume now before me. Mr. Carr’s claims to this distinguished 
position are based, it is thought, on some passionate and 
inaccurate letters contributed to the daily Press in defence of 
the Bill during the Commons debates. He is assisted by 
another young barrister, Mr. W. H. Stuart Garnett, and, 
finally, by Dr. Taylor, of the Council of the British Medical 
Association. If Dr. Taylor is responsible for the chapters on 
“The Medical Profession” and “ Public Health” in the new 
book, I think every doctor who reads it will be filled with 
anger as he realizes into how neat a trap such men as 
Dr. Taylor have led his profession, and how astounding was 
Dr. Smith Whitaker’s surrender of its interests. 

Mr. Lloyd George tells us in an unilluminating preface 
which he has contributed—probably to assist the sale of the 
book by the use of his name—that the authors have made a 
minute study of the Act, and recommends the result of their 
labours to all who wish to bear their share in working out the 
scheme which Parliament has initiated. The authors them- 
selves commend their work to officials and members of 
approved societies, to future members of insurance com. 
mittees, and go so far as to hope that members of the legal 
profession will find it not without value in suggesting inter- 
pretations, if not always in finally solving points of difficulty. 
We for our part commend it exclusively to the young men 
lecturers employed by the Master of Elibank and the Liberal 
Assurance Committee. It is of no value toany one else. It 
is a bundle of political pamphlets, with the Act bound m, to 
lend it a kind of authoritative air, and garnished with such 
“interpretations ” as— 

“Months ”—Calendar months (Interpretation Act, 1889, s, 3). 

“Voluntary Contribution”. . . s. 1 (3), supra 

“The Commencement of the Act” . . . Sec. s. 115, infra. 

And so on and so forth, sheer padding, much like an annotated 
Cesar for the use of a junior school. Indeed, no really serious 
book of reference on the Act can be produced till the new 
Rules for its working are promulgated. 

I had hoped to find some elucidation of the penal Section 
69, of which we hear so little in Mr. Lloyd George’s mob 
oratory or in the Radical Press. Especially had I hoped to 
find out who is going to be punished if the workman neglects 
to provide himself with the card which the employer has to 
stamp. It is said that the insured person under Part IL 
cannot be proceeded against for any failure to pay contribu- 
tions, but that is not the point, as Mr. Comyns Carr knows 
perfectly well, for his attention was called to it in connexion 
with a letter which he wrote to the Westminster Gazette uphold- 
ing this contention. In France the recent Compulsory Old- 
Age Pension Law has broken down on this very point. The 
Cour de Cassation has held that an employer is not in 
default for not stamping unless the workman produces 
his card for that purpose. It would be an outrage, even 
for Mr. Lloyd George, to fine, imprison, or distrain upon 
an employer willing to comply with his Act when such 





produce a card for stamping, and that in such a case 
the employer cannot be attacked under Section 69. 
gentlemen know very well that if they tell the truth as to 
this the Act would be a dead letter. Practically all those 
workmen who want to insure are in Friendly Societies already. 
Those who are not will not come under the Act if they can 
help it, and there is apparently no power to make them. 
Suppose, however, the Commissioners use their Star Chamber 
powers under Section 78, in combination with their power to 
make stamp-sticking rules under Section 7, to create a penal 
offence under Section 69, and so punish the workman who 
fails to produce his card, will Mr. Comyns Carr tell me how 
many new gaols will have to be built to contain even one per 
cent. of the 14,000,000 possible defaulters—say even 140,000 
persons? This is the vitul flaw in the Act. There must be 
plenty of Unionists left who favour personal liberty. Why 
should they not make it clear that the Act itself as worded 
provides no penalty for the man who refuses to take out 
a card, and that, if subsidiary legislation by the Commis- 
sioners creates such a new crime, immediate steps will be 
taken to set it aside? Mr. Bonar Law has already stated that 
if he were in power now he would repeal the Act, and that if 
he comes into power later he will amend it drastically, The 
first of such amendments should be one to curtail the power 
of the Commissioners to fill the gaols with defaulters, should 
they make rules to assert it, and generally to subject them to 
Treasury and Judicial control. 

I would refer to only one other matter. There is a 
provision in Section iS of the Act that any deficit in 
the expenditure of the Insurance Committees may be 
made good jointly by the Treasury and the local authority. 
It is quite clear that the authors look to this power 
as the ultimate means of settling the dispute with 
the doctors, who are to be servants of the Insurance Com- 
mittees. I advise the local authorities to stiffen their backs 
when these demands fall to be made, as they will in due 
course. The burdens on owners and occupiers are already 
intolerable. But when it comes to calling on elected bodies 
to find money for the operations of non-elected bodies set up 
in open hostility to them, then I think the limit is reached. 
Indeed, I feel strongly that local authorities should decline 
all responsibility for the operations of these committees, and 
that members nominated should refuse to serve. They can 
gain no eredit in such a milieu, and may suffer badly in 
reputation as the squabbles about benefit distribution increase. 
Needless to add that the authors of this book have not con- 
sidered what would bappen in such a case. Possibly they 
would say—as Mr. Lloyd George did when discussing what 


“Nothing!”""—I am, Sir, &c., EXAMINER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE POST OFFICE AND HOME RULE. 
{To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—Many Englishmen who would be prepared to acquiesce 
in a moderate scheme of Home Rule capable of being extended 
to England, Scotland, and Wales in harmony with the colonial 
model look with apprehension on the conduct of opponents of 
the Bill now before Parliament because they fear that it will 
create obstinacy and lead to the closing of ears to argument, 
and so to the passing of an ill-considered measure. They turn 
wistfully to Conservative statesmen and ask whether there 
are none ready to set aside abuse. By argument these men 
might bring to their side, not only thoughtful members of their 
own party, but many Liberals; and on some points they 
might carry the Nationalists with them. Of what use 
can it be to charge opponents with treachery except to 
arouse resentment or contempt? Whether the abusive 
method of opposition results in unsound legislation, as many 
fear it will, or leads to the defeat of the Bill, the effect will be 
equally bad for the country. In either event there will be 
general unsettlement, and men’s minds will be possessed with 
anger and resentment. Would it not be the part of a states- 








non-compliance is due to the workman’s default. I chal. 
lenge Mr. Comyns Carr, or his lecturers, or the Master of 
Elibank, his employer, to make it clear to the workpeople of 
this country that there is no penal obligation on them to 
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man to recognize as sound those portions of the Bill in which 
Ireland is treated, not like a self-governing commonwealth, 
but as a constituent part of the United Kingdom, and to strive 
by argument and illustration to bring into line with them the 
other portions of the Bill? For example, would it not be wise 
to make a strong and sustained effort to get the Post Office 
treated like the Army and the Navy ? 

Since the date of the last Home Rule Bill events in 
Australia and South Africa have presented us with two 
fresh object lessons. There was a separate Post Office in 
each of the six Australian Colonies, but now there is a single 
united administration for the whole Commonwealth. South 
Africa had four independent postal and telegraph systems, 
but under the Union they have become one. The framers of 
the new Constitutions saw so clearly the necessity for un- 
divided control that, to gain their end, they went the length 
of breaking up established and independent organizations 
which had received recognition all over the world. In our 
case no such painful process is called for. All that we have 
to do in order to follow Colonial precedent is to let well alone, 
and, easy as this is, the reasons for it are tenfold stronger 
than those which led the Colonial statesmen into their diffi- 
cult, though prudent, course. The postal and telegraph 
systems of Ireland and Great Britain are far more inter- 
dependent than the Colonial systems were, and in 
their interdependent condition they are far more related 
to those of foreign States and private companies, and 
infinitely more essential to the defence and general ad- 
ministration of the Empire. To take defence alone no Com- 
mander-in-Chief or Council of Defence could efficiently control 
the action of the naval and military forces of the kingdom 
without unity of administration in the telegraphs. To no 
country in the world is unity of telegraphs so vital in time of 
war as it is to this country. Look, for example, at the chain 
of war signalling stations round the coast, whence intelligence 
has to be sent to headquarters for collation and distribution, 
and where orders from headquarters and information from 
other signalling stations have to be communicated to the naval 
and military commanders. It is the telegraph system which 
makes these stations of any use. Mere co-operation between 
Ireland and Great Britain at a critical time would not be 
sufficient; nor would even temporary subordination. The tele- 
graph director, if he is to give efficient help to the Army and 
the Navy in war, must not merely have the Irish telegraphs at 
his disposal for the occasion, but must have planned and 
maintained them from an Imperial point of view, and must 
possess that mastery of them which can only come through 
familiar acquaintance and continuous management. 

But if this be so, it is equally clear that, for commerce and 
industry, unity of administration in the telegraphs is an 
essential condition of efficiency. Experienced administrators 
know how often they have fallen short when they have tried 
to secure efficiency in the relations between the telegraphs of 
this country and those of foreign States—how often they have 
lamented that they could not go into an important telegraph 
office abroad and insist on having their wishes carried out. 
It is unity of administration, extending to every station, 
whether on British or on foreign territory, which 
makes the system of a great cable company so efficient, 
and enables it to serve the public so much better than 
any combination of States; and it is unity of administration 
which secures such measure of efficiency as the public now 
enjoy in the telegraphic communications between this country 
and Ireland. In telegraph affairs no part of the United 
Kingdom can live to itself: every part is intimately concerned 
in the telegraphs of every other part, and they all rejoice or 
suffer together. It may in truth be said that the telegraphs 
are the nerves of the Stute in all its concerns. 

If the object were to place a certain amount of patronage 
in the hands of the Irish Government, it might be attained in 
another way. The system of nomination and limited com- 
petition might quite reasonably be resorted to and the Irish 
Government empowered to nominate the candidates for all 
entrance examinations for the Civil Service in Ireland. 

Clause 44 of the Bill will no doubt be fully discussed and 
explained in Parliament. My immediate concern is with one 
of its sub-clauses (c), which provides that by Order in Council 
“regulations with respect to the relations of the Irish and 
British Post Offices” may be made. We shall get further 
light on the qnestion of unity of administration, I think, if we 





inquire what are some of the questions which arise in 
connexion with those relations. Again I limit myself to 
telegraphs. 

1, By the Act 31 and 32 Vict., Section 16, the Postmaster- 
General is required to set apart for newspapers during the 
night, whether in Great Britain or in Ireland, special wires, with 
telegraphists to work them, at a charge not exceeding £500 a 
year. How will this obligation be met under the Bill? 

2. He is required to provide land wires for the cable com- 
panies, whether their cables land in Ireland or elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom. Is he to be relieved by Order in Council 
of part of this statutory obligation ? 

3. Will the Irish Government have authority to grant 
licences to infringe the Postmaster-General’s monopolies in 
Ireland ? 

4. Will it have the power to restrict the free delivery of 
telegrams, and thus make it more costly in many cases for an 
Englishman to send a telegram to Ireland than for an lrishman 
to send one to England ? 

5. Will it control the wireless telegraph stations in Ire- 
land P 

6. Will it be able to displace the Royal Engineers who are 
employed under the Post Office in the South of Ireland; and, 
if so, how will the military authorities secure for them that 
practical training in telegraph work which they consider so 
important? (The Post Office maintains the railway telegraphs 
in Ireland, but not in Great Britain, and could not give the 
Royal Engineers any training in railway telegraphs elsewhere 
than in Ireland.) 

7. The Board of Trade, after consultation with the Post 
Office and other Departments, grants or refuses permission 
for the landing of submarine cables on the shores of the 
United Kingdom. Is this power to be reserved? It is a 
matter on which large questions of policy arise, affecting the 
position of the United Kingdom as a centre of telegraphic 
communication. 

8. Will the Irish Government have the power to charge 
separate terminal and transit rates on telegrams to and from 
places abroad; and will it have the power to break down the 
uniform charge for telegrams within the United Kingdom and 
to prescribe different rules for the counting of words, &c. ? 
“ Regulations” under an “Order in Council” providing for 
“apportioning any receipts and expenses” and “ for facilities 
being given” would not appear to meet the case. 

We might ask more questions, but perhaps these are 
sufficient to show in what direction the objections to separa- 
tion in the telegraph service lie—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. C. Lams, 

Hampstead, N.W. 





HOME RULE. 

(To tas Eprron or tas “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Irishmen who differ from you politically were hardly 
prepared to find you adopting Mr. Bonar Law’s estimate of 
Nationalist Ireland. Let me call your attention to two 
fallacies upon which your articles of last week are founded. 
First, that Ireland must be regarded as an English, Scotch, 
or Welsh county; and second, that the opinion of Orange 
Ulster, which represents but a fifteenth of the population, should 
dominate the rest of Ireland. Historically and geographically 
our position is distinct and our commercial interests as an 
agricultural country are quite different from Great Britain's, 
which are principally industrial. Dean Swift, writing about 
Ireland, said :—*“ I ever thought it the most uncontrolled and 
universally agreed maxim that freedom consists in a people 
being governed by laws made with their own consent and 
slavery on the contrary.” What is Ireland’s position to-day 
under that definition ? 

As you, Sir, must be well aware, the Chief Secretary of 
Ireland is at least as powerful for good or evil there as is the 
Prime Minister in England, with the difference that in his 
selection or continuance in office the Irish people have no 
voice. 

The present system could not be defended, I contend, even 
if with it prosperity resulted to Ireland ; but with the ghastly 
history of the century before us I find it hard to believe that 
any upprejudiced Englishman can advocate its continuance. 
To come to your second contention may I ask why the voice 
of Orange Ulster should be hearkened to with more attention 
than that of the rest of Ireland? Is it because we demand 
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self-government? Cunadaand Australia insisted upon having 
it. Or because we are Catholic? I did not know that 
religious beliefs carried any disqualification in the British 
Empire. Why, therefore, should one Orangeman be considered 
to equal five other Irishmen? Would any English politician 
assert that the opinion of one Middlesex man should outweigh 
five Yorkshire or Devonshire men ? 

I do not remember that at the time of the Boer War any of 
the English generals drew a distinction between the merits of 
the Irish soldiers, North or South. Does not your estimate of 
the English garrison in Ireland smack rather of the Roman 
Empire than the British where it is boasted all are equal? 
May I ask where have the Orangemen been conspicuous for 
anything save lip loyalty—and that only sometimes? Most 
of us can remember when England wanted fighting men. Did 
Sir Edward Carson, for instance, offer his services when ten 
years younger to argue the question of the right of way across 
the Tugela with General Botha? How many of Belfast’s 
hundred thousand men were with Buller, or listed for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war? I cannot vecall that any undue proportion 
of the Belfast population volunteered for South Africa when 
their presence was desirable. The cry goes up from Ulster that 
she will never desert the Empire. May 1 in all seriousness 
ask who wants her to do soP Are not her yrotestations a 
little like Mrs. Micawber’sP I would be the Jas: to dispute 
the commercial genius of the North, but may I submit that 
they have been singularly cbtuse when political questions 
were under consideration ? They were just as bitterly opposed 
to Disestablishment. None of their representatives helped 
on Land reform. They had to bave a Belfast University 
thrust upon them. We [Irishmen judge what self- 
government may do for us by history. Dean Swift 
nearly 200 years ago pointed out the work that was 
necessary for our country if it was to prosper. Our 
native Parliament in the eighteenth century, both before 
and after 1782, attempted to carry out these projects which 
are vital to our interests. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century we had a department encouraged and equipped by our 
Parliament quite as useful as that procured for us recently 
by Sir H. Plunket. I only quote from memory, but I am 
sure you will find that Swift advocated that laws should be 
passed to preserve and extend our forests, to drain our bog- 
lands, to encourage our agriculture, more especially tillage, 
for the discouragement of grass lands and for advancing 
trade. Can you point out any effort made by the mother of 
Parliaments from 1800 to 1900 that had for its direct object 
the furthering of any of these great designs? We ambition 
that Irishmen should live in peace and amity. May I respect- 
fully ask you what steps the Unionists, beyond regarding 
native opinion with contempt, propose to take to bring about 
that happy consummation P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cork. GEORGE CROSBIE. 





THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 
[To tue Epiror or tas “Srecraror.’’} 
S1r,—May I venture to say I do not understand your article 
on “the Ulster Problem” in the Spectator of April 13th P 
How can troops be used to compel the Ulster taxpayers to pay 
their taxes? I suppose even the present Government would 
not order troops to fire on those who refuse to pay taxes, 
which is the only meaning I can give to your sentence which 
I quote above. Military force can only be used if there 
are riots which the civil power is unable to deal with. 
Suppose all these determined people band themselves 
together im a tax-refusing league. What law on earth 
is there which can compel them to pay taxes? You cannot 
put all the inhabitants of North-East Ulster into gaol, nor 
will it serve your turn to seize and sell their things, for there 
will be no one to buy. I think it was Edmund Burke who 
said you cannot draw an indictment against a nation. Surely 
the same principle holds here. In my view, if an organized 
resistance be made to the payment of taxes, Ulster wins 
hands down. In conclusion, may I, as a reader of your paper 
of over forty years’ standing, send you my hearty thanks for 
your exposure of the foolish and wicked measures of the 
Government, sought to be carried over the heads of the 
electorate by methods so wicked that, did we not see them in 
operation before our eyes, we should find it impossible to believe 
that they could be contemplated P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Constant Reaper. 


{To rue Eprror oy tae “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Mr. Davey writing in your issue of April 13th defends 
Home Rule on the ground that it is the wish of the Irish 
people as a whole. In all legislation, Mr. Davey tells us, the 
minority must conform to the views of the majority. Sup- 
posing this to be true, of what is the electorate to consist ? 
Why should its extent be determined by geographical 
boundaries? Race and not geographical position should be 
the determining factor in the constitution of an electorate. 
And racially there is a great gulf between the men of North- 
east Ulster and those of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
Ulster is in a minority, it is true, but it is a minority in an 
arbitrarily conceived electorate. It would be as fair to take a 
plébiscite of the whole United Kingdom. Such a picbiscite 
would probably result in a majority for the continuation of 
the Union. Would then a part of Ireland be allowed to 
“contract out” of the legislation consequent on such a census 
of opinion P—I am, Sir, &e., MANCUNIAN., 





HOME RULE FINANCE. 
[To tux Epiror or tae “ Srecraror."’) 

Srr,—In your interesting article on Home Rule finance in 
last week's issue you say that under the Home Rule Bill 
Great Britain will have to pay annually to Ireland 
(1) £2,000,000 in cash, (2) £2,000,000 to meet “reserved 
services” (i.e. old-age pensions, national insurance, land 
purchase), and (3) at least £4,000,000 for Imperial expenditure 
(7.e., for the Navy, Army, &c.), and then you say: “Therefore 
in reality our subsidy or tribute to Ireland will amount ut the 
very least to £6,000,000 a year.” But £2,000,000 plus 
£2,000,000 plus £4,000,000 makes £8,000,000. Have you not 
under-estimated the cost to Great Britain by £2,000,000 P— 
I am, Sir, &e., Constant READER. 

[In our original statement we apparently did not make it 
sufficiently clear that the net annual Irish deficit was only 
£2,000,000. To this must be added Ireland’s share of the 
Imperial charges—£4,000,000. Total, £6,000,000. In fact 
(1) and (2) in our correspondent’s letter are but different 
aspects of the same expenditure.—Eb. Spectator. | 





FEDERALISM—TRUE AND FALSE. 
[To tHe Epiton or THe “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—May I suggest a correction as to fact in your excellent 
article on this subject? You say, “ The Federal Government 
of the United States of America was created by the binding 
together of the separate States which had previously been 
separate colonies of Great Britain.” This, of course, is quite 
true, but you add: “ In the same way the Federal Government 
of the Dominion of Canada was created in 1867 by binding 
together separate colonies.” This is not so correct, because 
the Constitution of 1867 divided into two provinces, with 
distinct executives and legislatures, Quebec and Ontario, which, 
as Lower and Upper Canada, had been welded into a single 
colony twenty-seven years earlier by the Constitution which 
followed Lord Durham’s report. These two provinces, together 
with the two previously separate maritime colonies, were 
the units which formed the Dominion Federation in 1867. 
The process combined division with addition. In my opinion, 
if we must depart from the existing Constitution of the 
United Kingdom, the Canadian model of 1867 should be 
followed in all respects as closely as possible. This was 
Mr. Chamberlain’s view in 1886. It is not, however, the iine 
taken by the measure proposed by the present Government, 
which appears to be a new hopeless hybrid begotten by the 
idea of full colomal self-government out of the idea of 
Federal Union.—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD HOLLAND. 





THE CANDIDATURE OF UNIONIST WORKING 
MEN FOR PARLIAMENT. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Specraror,”’] 
Srr.—A movement existed at the last election to promote tha 
candidature of Unionist working men for Parliament. As 
secretary of this movement I found that the objection raised 
against our candidates was that they were nominees of the 
rich and not representatives of the poor. In other words, 
crities could point to the Independent Labour Pariy’s funds 
for candidates, which is raised largely by way of a levy 
through the medium of the trade unions. The difficulty from 





our point of view lay in the absence of any trade union of an 
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essentially Conservative complexion to uct as a medium for 
raising funds. But it has since occurred to me that a counter- 
art might be found in the Conservative clubs scattered 
throughout the country. There are no fewer than 1,500 of these 
with a membership of over 500,000. I have therefore written 
to each club and asked for every member to give me one 
penny a year. If every member does I shall secure enough to 
run half a dozen Tory working men at the next election. So 
far my appeal has been splendidly responded to and I received 
£110 the first day. My reason for writing to you isin the 
hope that some of your readers may be members of clubs 
hitherto backward in helping us, and that the knowledge of 
our work may make them ready to stimulate these clubs to 
action. Complete success on our part will furnish the party 
with a body of supporters in Parliament who, unlike the 
Labour-Socialist M.P., will veritably voice the aspirations of 
democracy; and this in itself must be a lasting element of 
strength to the cause of a Great England and a Greater 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &., Oxiver Locker Lampson. 

House of Commons. 

[Unquestionably Conservative working men exist and in 
very large numbers. It is therefore most desirable that some 
of them should find their way to Parliament. Mr. Lampson’s 
proposal for getting together the necessary funds scems to us 
thoroughly sound.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LOSS OF THE ‘TITANIC,’ 


{To rus Epiror or tue “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—The following quotation from De Quincey’s “Opium 
Eater” needs no comment :— 


“Then came sudden alarms; hurryings to and fro; trepidation 
of innumerable fugitives .. . darkness and lights, tempest and 
human faces; and at last with a sense that all was lost female 
forms; and the features that were all the world to me, and but 
a moment allowed—and clasped hands; with heart-breaking part- 
ings and then everlasting farewells! And with asigh such as the 
caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the 
abhorred name of death, the sound was reverberated—everlasting 
farewells! And again and yet again reverberated—everlasting 
farewells! 

And I awoke in struggles and cried aloud, ‘I will sleep no 
more!’” 


—I am, Sir, &e., M. A. 8. 





[To tae Epirorn or tee “ Sprectaror.”’] 
Srr,—Your reproduction last week of a poem on shipwreck by 
an iceberg moves me to recall an apposite instance of the extra- 
ordinary prescience of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poetic imagina- 
tion, In “The English Flag” he has the following lines :— 
“The North Wind blew:—‘From Bergen my steel-shod van- 
guards go; 
I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe; 
By the great North Lights above me I work the will of God, 
And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills with 
cod,’ ” 
The poem was published just twenty years ago in “ Barrack 
Room Ballads,” but it appeared before that in the National 
Observer.—I am, Sir, &c., Hunter Smirnu. 
South Manse, Crieff, Perthshire. 





(To tue Eprror oF tus “ Srecrator.’’] 
Smr,—After reading of the ‘Titanic’ episode, we necd not 
despair of the future of our race. 
“Di patrii, quorum semper sub numine Troja est, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 
Cum tales animos juvenum et tam certa tulistis 
Pectora.”—/neid, ix. 247-50. 
(“Ye gods of my country, under whose divine protection Troy 
always is, you do not intend utterly to destroy the Trojans, since 
you have produced such souls and such resolute hearts in our 
youths.”) 
—Iam, Sir, &., Z. 





CONSORT SHIPS. 
(To trae Eprror or tue “ Sprectaror.”’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to draw attention toa very simple 
expedient by which the safety of the travelling public on the 
high sea can be better secured than by any number 
of additional lifeboats or unsinkable rafts? I refer 
to a plan, commonly enough adopted in the Royal 
Navy, of arranging for ships to consort upon a voyage. 
In some cases it would probably be good business 
policy to send two ships of moderate capacity instead of 
one monster ship upon a voyage across the Atlantic, for 





example. But the idea could equally well be carried out 
in another way. A tender ship of a thousand tons burden 
could have taken off the whole ship’s company from the 
foundering ‘Titanic,’ and without difficulty or appreciable 
risk. Now there would be no difficulty about arranging for 
a fast steaming consort of a thousand tons to accompany such 
a passenger ship as the ‘Titanic.’ The consort might carry 
no passengers, but she could carry coals and stores, and so 
make additional space for cabin accommodation in the great 
ship. Suppose that the cost of navigating such a tender ship 
across the Atlantic were as much as, say, £400. Fifty addi- 
tional berths on the great ship would pay for the whole cost, 
and the security would be as great as human art could make 
it. The difficulty and danger of trans-shipping passengers even 
in a high sea would be no greater than is faced daily in 
embarking passengers from harbour tugs upon a liner riding 
in the roadstead at Durban, and would be incomparably less 
than that of launching life-boats over the side of a disabled 
ship.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Gorpon, 
113 Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. 





LIFE-SAVING EQUIPMENT AT SEA. 
(To rue Eprtor or tus “ Srectaror.” J 

S1r,—In your admirable article of last week upon the loss of 
the ‘Titanic’ attention was naturally called to the lesson 
taught by the calamity of providing sufficient life-saving ap- 
pliances in future for all who may be aboard such vessels, 
Their best form, or forms, is, however, a matter for careful 
consideration, owing to the wide diversity of opinion amongst 
experienced mariners and shipbuilders as to their values 
under the wide range of sea accident and disaster. 

The inquiry by the Board of Trade is the best possible 
method for getting together the necessary information to 
enable the most effective all-round life-saving means to be 
determined upon. Pending this, collapsible boats would seem 
to afford the readiest means of temporarily making up full 
boat accommodation where now lacking. 

It is hardly fair to throw too much blame for what has 
happened upon the Board of Trade, for its officials have only 
shared, humanly, in the common British excess of confidence 
in the constructional perfection of the modern liner. The 
experience of the writer in the course of many dealings with 
the Department has emphatically been that the greatest 
readiness has always been shown in giving the best assistance 
in any difficulties submitted to it, and that this has always 
proved of the highest value. It goes without saying that its 
officials will do their utmost in the coming inquiry, and that 
those with invaluable knowledge, gained at first hand by 
practical experience, will also be only too ready to place it at 
the disposal, and for the benefit, of all open to the perils of 
the farer on the unstable sea.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Harbour Superintendent, Llanelly. Joun REEs. 





WHAT EVERY GERMAN WANTS TO KNOW. 
(To tux Epitor ov tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I hope you will not deem it an impertinence if I venture 
to ask a question which imagination suggests as being a very 
natural one on the part of a German. Is the British fleet to 
be used against Germany in the event of her endeavouring to 
secure territory (not British) in which the over-spill of her 
population may live under her own flag ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Immo 8S. ALLEN, 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

[Certainly not, unless, of course, Germany were to seize the 
territory of a Power in virtual alliance with Britain—as, for 
example, France or Russia. We clearly should not allow 
France to be overwhelmed by Germany because France would 
not cede portions of her Colonial Empire to Germany.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 





THE GERMAN NAVY LAW. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHe “Specraror.”’] 
S1r,—In your reference to the amended law in the Spectator 
of April 20th you say: “One battleship to be added to the 
1913 and one to the 1914 programme.” This, however, is 
not the case. The second battleship will not be laid down 
until 1916, and the third, as you observe, not until a date yet 
to be fixed.—I am, Sir, &c., THomas RHopEs. 

St. Stephen's Club. 
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GOETHE AND THE PANAMA CANAL. 
[To Tue Epriror or tne “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In your issue of April 13th, under the heading “ Britain 
and the West Coast of South America,” there is mention of 
the German Emperor’s reported advice to the American 
engineer relating to the fortification of the Panama Canal. 
As early as 1827 a German poet dreamed the dreams that are 
now realities. In Goethe’s conversations with J. P. Eckermann 
under the date of February 24th, 1827, Eckermann gives an 
account of a conversation in which Goethe regrets that be will 
not live to see what he prophesies as probable: first, the 
building of a canal by the Americans at Panama; second, a 
canal at Suez, “which will probably be controlled by the 
British.” Further, he tells of the probable growth to the west 
of the United States and the necessity of the cutting through 
of such a waterway. Very few Americans dreamed in 1827 
of sucha thing; very few Englishmen dreamed in 1827 of the 
contro! of the Suez Canal. No doubt the German Emperor 
himself, as well as your readers, will be surprised to learn that 
a German poet, nearly a century ago, dreamed for us our 
destiny.—I am, Sir, &e., Price COLLIER, 
Berlin, April 18th, 1912. 





MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
FOR BOYS. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—I feel confident that you will permit me to describe in 
outline an experiment, now in contemplation, which bids fair 
to have results of even greater national importance than were 
achieved by that in which you, Sir, and your readers were 
so patriotically engaged six years ago. It is the intention 
of a Syndicate to entrust to me the military and 
industrial training of some hundreds of boys, aged from 
fourteen to sixteen years, the number to commence with being 
probably 400. There is reason to hope that the London 
Territorial Association will be prepared to give “ recognition,” 
and that the War Office authorities may in that case be willing 
to grant, at a reasonable rent, the use of the Hounslow Hut 
Encampment, where the Spectator Experimental Company 
were trained. These facilities, if conceded, will obviously be 
of great assistance during the experimental stage of the enter- 
prise; but if the success anticipated is actually obtained the 
necessary school buildings and workshops will hereafter be 
acquired or constructed. The idea is that after the boys 
have received sufficient military training the proceeds 
of “tournaments” and other exhibitions, military and 
industrial, will not only render the corps “ self-supporting,” 
but in course of time recoup the originators the money 
expended by them. 

It being obviously imperative that the Corps shall become 
as soon as possible more or less self-supporting, military train- 
ing is to have precedence during the first six months, on the 
expiration of which period the “Trained Cadets” will spend 
their time principally in the workshops, except when 
required to take part in exhibitions. The training will 
be conducted on lines almost exactly similar to 
those of the Spectator experiment, except that, as it is 
intended to include one company of Naval Cadets, there 
will for that company be instruction in the service of the 
naval field gun; and if funds permit it is proposed to add, 
later on, a section of field artillery and a small company of 
mounted infantry. During the course of military training 
every boy will be taught Morse signalling, and all who show 
promise will afterwards be carefully prepared, if they so 
desire, for employment as telegraph operators. This is but 
one of many cases in which it will be endeavoured not merely 
to teach certain specified trades, in the carpenter’s, smith’s, 
shoemaker’s, tailor’s, and other shops, but to prepare particular 
boys specially for the vocation for which they appear to be 
best fitted, and for which they themselves have a predilection. 
Apart, however, from the necessity to begin as soon possible 
to earn money for the future support of the school, it will, I 
think, be generally admitted that the healthy out-of-door life 
led by the boys during their six months’ course of drill, 
training, and gymnastics cannot fail to result in physical 
development that will prove of great value to them, not only at 
school, but afterwards, when engaged in their several trades. 
We hope to convert pale, anwmic, poorly developed boys 
from the large cities into rosy-cheeked villagers, and eventu- 


ally to pass into the Army and Navy and the skilled trades and 
callings stalwart lads physically and intellectually equipped 
for the battle of life. 

Of misgivings I have none whatever. Assuming that the 
originators of the scheme provide sufficient money to bridge 
over the non-earning period, the rest will be easy. At the 
end of the six months the boys will drill like Guardsmen, and 
no light infantry in the world will be comparable with tem 
in quickness of brain or foot. ‘They will know what to do, 
and do it as a flash of lightning crosses the sky. If the Corps 
cainot, when trained, give exhibitions of efficiency, as soldiers, 
militury engineers, gymnasts, &c., that the public will wish to 
see, and be prepared to pay for seeing, the fault will be mine. 
I am to have a free hand to select my own staff of officers and 
sergeants, and to engage a sufficiency of both. Therefore 
I shall have no excu-e whatever if 1 should fail to achieve, 
from the military point of view, complete success. I am, 
moreover, satistied that industrial instruction will be as amply 
provided for. 

We shall hold tournaments and other exhibitions in various 
parts of the United Kingdom and in the oversea Dominions, 
arranging whenever possible events open to the Boy Scouts, 
Boys’ Brigades, and Cadet Corps of the localities visited. 
The time spent by our boys away from their workshops will 
not, in my opinion, be industrially wasted, for they will return 
after each period of a few days or weeks stronger, healthier, 
and generally better capable of applying themselves to their 
industrial labours than if they had been denied such occa- 
sional outing. Moreover, it need hardly be said that the 
number of boys engaged in exhibition work at one time will 
never be larger thun necessary, and that a proportion will 
therefore be constantly employed in the workshops. Trained 
Cadets, capable of earning money for the support of their 
Corps, will, I may add, be well paid, and the learners will 
receive sufficient pocket money. 

I trust, Sir, when the arrangements for this interesting 
experiment have been finally completed, that you will permit 
me to address you once again, giving details which at present 
I am not in a position to describe definitely. 1 need scarcely 
say that you yourself and readers of the Spectator who sup- 
ported the former experiment which you inaugurated will 
always be very welcome to visit the boys and see them at 
work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 

[We shall watch the experiment with interest. Until we 
know more of the details we cannot, of course, either criticise 
or endorse the scheme, but we trust that great care will be 
taken not to lay too much stress upon what we may call the 
“exhibition” side of the proposal. Occasional public dis- 
plays will doubtless do no harm; but it will, we trust, be made 
clear that the boys are not actors but citizens in training. 
The provision of technical instruction if carried out on sound 
lines should prove most useful.—Ep. Spectator. } 





CONFERENCE ON THE INFLUENCE OF DWELL.- 
INGS ON PHYSICAL AND MORAL HEALTH. 
[To tHe Eprror oF tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—The Evangelisch-Sozialer Kongress, among whose 
members are Professor Adolf Harnack, Professor Baum- 
garten, and Professor Hans Delbriick, will meet this year 
at Essen on May 28th, 29th, and 30th, and, for the first time, 
will consider, among other important subjects, the influence 
on physical and moral health of the existing system of 
dwellings in the large German towns and the measures 
which can be taken to amend the system. The chief 
paper on the subject will be read by Professor Rudolf 
Eberstadt, who has carefully studied the housing systems 
of England and other countries as well as that of 
Germany. The co-operation in the Congress of English 
members of any branch of the Christian Church 
would be welcomed, and, as English people have much 
to learn from Germans respecting the planning of the sur- 
roundings of dwellings, and Germans have much to learn 
from the English respecting dwellings, the Congress offers 
an opportunity for the useful co-operation of members of the 
two nations in efforts to solve a problem of immense im- 
portance which has been far too long neglected by the 
Churches of both countries. English people who wish to 





attend the Congress should send their names and addresses 
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to the Secretary, Herr Pfarrer Wilhelm Schneemelcher, 
Rummelsburg bei Berlin, who will forward them invitations.— 
Iam, Sir, &., T. C. HoxsFrau.. 





WOODEN HOUSES. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 


Srr,—Your correspondents say that wooden houses burn down, 
and therefore are neither safe nor lasting. If this is so, why, 
then, are there in certain parts of England numbers of wooden 
houses dating back to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries? In Tewkesbury and Droitwich all the old houses 
have wooden frames ; they were built hundreds of years ago, 
and still stand to the confusion of your correspondents.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. 8. 





THE TREATMENT OF NURSES. 


[To tue Epiror or THe “Srecraror.” | 


Srr,.—We have just read the notice in your issue of April 13th 
on the book entitled ‘A Nurse’s Life in Peace and War.” 
Miss Laurence describes hospital life, laying especial stress 
on the fact that the nurses were “cruelly underfed.” We 
have just completed our training in one of the four largest 
London hospitals, and note your comment to the effect that 
these conditions existed twenty years ago. From our experi- 
ence matters cannot have changed much in the interval. It is 
a curious fact that the arrangements for housing nurses are so 
much in advance of those for feeding them. In an age when 
so much thought and money are expended on improving 
existing evils, surely something should be done to improve 
matters in this respect. Nursing has been recognized as 
woman's noblest profession, and the standard required daily 
grows higher. Looked at from the lowest standard, would 
it not pay the hospital authorities to supply better food for 
their nurses, and thereby prevent the constant breakdowns 
from lack of adequate nourishment? The food provided is, 
in our experience, of an inferior quality, badly cooked, badly 
served, and often of more than questionable cleanliness. 
Should not something be done to alter this?— Weare, Sir, &c., 
Two NurRsgs. 





“WE DAR’NT.” 
[To tue Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.”) 

Sir,—An extract, given below, from a letter written by the 
manager of a colliery may interest some of your readers 
from the naturalness of its language, which I have left un- 
altered except as regards the capital letters of two words, 
and from the bald plainness with which it proclaims that a 
certain section of British working men are content to 
march under a flag with a new motto, not very British— 
WE DAR’NT.—I an, Sir, Xc., E. A. A, 


“The strike made things very awkward and uncomfortable. 
Mr. ————_ was determined we would work and would not 
believe our men could not be persuaded to do so, when as a body 
they were satisfied with their jobs, but, of course, came out on 
strike same as all others. I was to reason with them and persuade 
them to work. I told him they said they dar’nt. I could not 
make him believe it, and afterwards it got rumoured about we 
were working, and one day about five to six hundred mob came on 
the pit bank, threw things about, and insisted on a deputation 
going down into the pit and seeing for themselves. We had only 
three or four men in that day repairing roads, &c., and they were 
satisfied and went away, but watched the next few days. Then 
got his monkey up and said he should send for a lot 
of police and would work, They came, about forty, and we had 
them in hiding in the various engine houses and buildings, and in 
plantations near. It was laughable, for they were as merry as 
sandboys, playing cards and doing anything to kill time. Nota 
man would work; they DARE Nor go down, of course, until the 
strike was settled,” 


ar.- 








“IN PETTO.” 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Srectaror.’’] 
S1r,—This phrase, familiar to Italians as meaning “ conservare 
nella mente,” or “‘avere dentro di sé,” and, particularly in 
Vatican parlance, applied to this or that Cardinal whose pro- 
motion is not yet proclaimed but reserved in pectore (petto) 
by the Holy Father, is constantly misused in Anglo-American 
journals in the sense of “ona reduced scale,” or “in minia- 
ture,” 


Press : “ The question of the Ulster minority, which presents in 

petto the same characteristics as the Home Rule question 

itself,” &c. Is this another of the many linguistic bétises we 

owe to the “ Modern Side” in schools, or to the “ soft-option ” 

degree in Arts, with their exclusion of Latin?—I am, Sir, 

&e., J. P. Sreere, M.D. 
Florence, 





MR. MARKINO’S NEW BOOK, 
[To tue Epitor oF tus “Srecraror.”’} 
Sir,—We have read the review of Mr. Markino’s “My 
Idealed Jobn Bullesses” in last week’s Spectator with very 
much interest, and as your reviewer writes,“ We wish Mr. 
Markino would write a book on Japan,” we are glad to be 
able to inform you that we shall be publishing this summer 
an account, by Mr. Markino, of his childhood and early life in 
Japan under the title of “When I was a Child.”—We are, 
Sir, &e., CoNSTABLE AND Co., Lrp. 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





OTTERS WILD AND TAME. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—I have read the interesting paper in your issue of 
April 13th. Some years ago a fish-curer in the north of Scot- 
land told me that he once saw a fisherman take out his knife 
and make “ the mark of the Cross” on a part of his boat where 
the trace of an otter was seen. I wonder if any of your 

readers can give an instance of same thing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. C. 
[Miss Adelaide Gosset, in her book “Shepherds of Britain,” 
states that it is still the custom for Durham butchers to mark 
the sign of the Cross on the shoulder of a sheep after taking 
off the skin, and says that they cannot give any reason for the 
mark being made. “It is taught them when learning to kill.’” 
Possibly the butcher’s custom has a sacrificial origin, and the 
fisherman’s custom may be derived from the same beginnings. 

Is it, perhaps, believed to be propitiatory >—Ep. Spectator. } 





A DOG STORY. 
{To tuH® Epiton or tae “Srecrator.”)} 
Srr,—The following incident may be of interest to your 
readers: We have a black retriever, very well trained. She 
is kept chained in a kennel in the yard to which a number of 
fowls have access. During the last few days a hen nearly 


every day lays an egg in the kennel, the dog meanwhile sitting 


outside. Unless some one takes the egg out directly after- 
wards the dog takes possession of it and eats it. This curious 
proceeding raises ‘the questions whether the hen lays the egg 
in the kennel for the dog’s benefit and whether the dog for 
her own advantage allows the hen to enter the kennel without 
molestation.—I am, Sir, &c., M. N. W. 








LONDON PARADE: NATIONAL RESERVE FUND. 


We have received the following sums for this Fund :— 

William M. Roscoe, £1 1 0 Dr. and Mrs. Shaw, £1 0 0 
Amount previously acknowledged, £454 9 0. 

Will those of our readers who are willing to subscribe to 

this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 

cross them “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 


| should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 


ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
the words “ National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
be made direct to Barclay and Co. Gosling’s Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, who will place such sums to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. ‘The receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the niode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 





” as if akin to “petty.” For instance, I read in a 
Reuter telegram from Berlin, communicated to the British 
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POETRY. 


—_—~— 
THE SONG OF MONMOUTH’'S 


A.zon@! a battle zong 
Zing it heartily and strong! 
Three hundred mile, through wet and-dry our lads have 
marched along. 
With a hymn to stay their stomachs, our lads have marched 
along. 
We broke the foe at Norton, but they runned away too vast. 
Now zing, good vriends and brothers, for the cowards stand 
at last. 
Oh, it may be worse or better, and it may be right or wrong : 
But at least we'll zing it heartily: our zong, our battle zong ! 


MEN. 


A crown! a goldian crown! 
For King James be vallen down, 
And Monmouth rides bare-headed through the streets o 
Taunton town: 
Zo pretty as a piny, through the streets o’ Taunton town. 
And he shall bave all England’s crown and wear it as he will, 
“Kind James” who saved the martyrs, when “ Cruel James” 
zaid “ Kill!” 
Oh, he may be prince or love-child, and he may be king or 
clown, 
But at least he'll wear it royally : a crown! a goldian crown! 


A vight! a gallant vight! 

And God for Faith and Right! 
‘Two armies lie in darkness on Sedgy Moor to-night! 
Israel and haughty Amalek on Sedgy Moor to-night! 
Unto a holy harvest our reap-hooks we have whet, 
And some shall zee the zunrise that shall never zee it set ! 
Ob, it may be death or victory, and it may be day or night : 
But at least we'll vight it to the end: a vight! a gullant 

vight! 
Epwarb SypNey TyYLze. 








BOOKS. 
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THEMIS.* 

Firty years ago the subject of Greek religion caused few 
searchings of heart even to the learned. They accepted the 
saying of Herodotus that “Homer and Hesiod made a 
theogony for the Greeks,” treated mythology as a mere 
adjunct to classical study, and complacently found in its 
seeming follies only a fresh proof of “heathen blindness.” 
But to-day all this is changed. We have learned to under- 
stand that all beliefs, and still more, perhaps, all rites, that 
may in any sense be called “religious” must, in spite of 
apparent absurdities, still have in them something which for 
those who held or practised them was once charged with 
life, meaning, and reality. Men do not do weird things 
wholly without reason. They do not, for instance, “cut 
themselves with knives and lancets,” dance in frenzy till 
they drop, or fling themselves beneath an idol’'s car, except 
under the influence of what is for them genuine emotion. 
The emotion may spring from some fancy which is wholly 
false, but the emotion itself is none the less wholly real; 
and it is these emotional realities that the student of reli- 
gion seeks to-day to understand. Beneath all the Protean 
shapes in which they find outward expression his aim is to 
penetrate to those deep human impulses and feelings in 
which they have their common and living source. 

Where, then, did the Greeks find the source of religious 
emotion? Assuredly not altogether, or even chiefly, amid the 
Olympian dwellers in the Homeric Pantheon. The gods and 
goddesses of Homer, the moment you study them critically, 
are seen at once to be the creations of art rather than of feel- 
ing. Zeus and Apollo, Athene and Aphrodite, as they appear 
in the Iliad, interest and amuse the fancy, but never touch the 
heart. They are figures which inspire the sculptor, but seem 
hardly to suggest worship; and, indeed, throughout Greek 
literature those great deities who fill so large a place in our 
classical dictionaries, except when they are needed for artistic 
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and .decorative purposes, are chiefty tveated either with 4n- 
difference or contempt, while it may fairly be doubted whether 
even the Parthenon and the chryselephantine statue of 
Athene give proof of any deeper feeling than the desire of 
Pericles and his countrymen to make their city the proudest 
and most glorious in Greece. For if we would get near 
truth, get down, as it were, to the bed-rock foundations of 
Greek beliefs, then we must dismiss the pretty legend that 
Homer was “ the Greek Bible” as an empty tale. The Homeric 
gods are not natural reproductions of “ primitive ” beliefs, but, 
just like the Homeric hexameter, literary and artistic creations 
und if we wish to reach the realities of Greek religion we must 
resolutely turn away from masterpieces of imagination, whether 
in art or literature, and patiently examine those fragmentary 
relics of the past in which religious thought has found 
expression in forms which are often crude ani inartistic, but 
which are also, for that very reason, more trathful and of 
higher evidential value. Let the ordinary Greek scholar, for 
instance, take up this volume and merely glance at the strange 
objects there illustrated. They are all the embodiments of 
thoughts that were once living, and yet he will find that 
almost all of them seem to him either meaningless or 
grotesque. Here, for example, is “an archaic terra-cotta ” in 
which a bearded figure, “ wearing a neat chiton,” holding an 
olive spray in one hand and ending in a snake’s tail, is placed 
opposite a helmeted female, while between them, rising from 
the base, appear the immense head and shoulders of another 
female, who with uplifted hands offers to the first one the 
image of a naked youth. Or here are two warriors standing 
solemnly on either side of a white mound in the centre of which 
appears a snake, while on the top appears “a conical stone 
painted black and roughly finger-shaped.” Or, again, you 
find an altar on which an eight-spoked wheel is carved above a 
conventional thunderbolt, and you ask wonderingly what these 
things mean. Yet you are face to face with images that 
represent real “religious” feeling far more genuinely than 
either the Zeus of Phidias or all the statues of Aphrodite in the 
world. For the seed of religion is awe and wonder, and to primi- 
tive man the greatest of all wonders is the perpetual alternation 
of life and death. The plant withers, but rises up again; 
the beast perishes, but is renewed ; the man dies, but the child 
is born and the tribe remains. The mystery of the process is 
insoluble, and yet ever present to his thought. He has the 
closest concern in it—for unless corn grows and beasts 
multiply wherewithal shall he live?—and being conscious 
of his own vitality, knowing himself to have the strange, 
incomprehensible power of producing life, he begins some- 
how to feel that, as he shares in life, so also it may be possible 
for him to assist, as it were, and strengthen those unknown 
forces which everywhere around him are making for life and 
the renewal of life. Hence come the numberless rites whose 
aim is to render stronger and more vigorous the Tree-Spirit, 
the Corn-Spirit, or what Miss Harrison calls the eniautos- 
daimon, the spirit and potency of the recurring year. Hence, 
too, those weird Feasts of Raw Flesh in which some animal 
is torn into pieces and eaten at “a shared meal” (8a/s) in order 
that the communicants may share in his mana, or principle 
of life; and if he is a holy animal, like “ Dionysus the Bull,” 
become themselves sacramentally participants in his divine and 
life-giving powers. Hence also those phallic rites of universal 
prevalence which to us seem merely obscene, but under which 
lies a deep sense of the eternal mystery of birth. And then, 
using these brief hints for at least some guidance in a vast and 
obscure theme, look back at the grotesque images we have 
just described. The male figure in the first is Cecrops, the 
eponym and embodiment of the whole Cecropid tribe : his 
snake is the symbol of perpetuity and his olive-spray of fruit- 
fulness, while the female head is that of mother Earth handing 
to Athena, his foster-mother, the young Erichthonius, the new 
snake-king in whom the whole race of * earthborn” Athenians 
finds the pledge of its own perpetual renewal. The mound 
by which the two warriors stand, possibly to pledge an oath, 
is a grave-mound, whitened because, like “the whited sepul- 
chres ” of the Jews,to touch it was tabu, and both by the snake 
within and still more by the surmounting cone it unites to 
the memorial of death the symbols of life and generation; 
while, in the third sketch, the thunderbolt on the altar 
marks man’s awe for that power of the storm which brings 
down the sky into the lap of earth in fertilizing rain—ée «ve 





was the Orphic cry—and the wheel his reverence for that 
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cirotilar and ordered movement of Sun and Moon from which | 
the changing seasons draw their influence over decay and, 


growth. there is nothing grotesque or unintelligible 
bere. The symbolism differs widely from our own; we can 
only in these days grasp its meaning vaguely and in part; 
but even so it speaks to us with a living voice as the real 
expression of human feeling and desire. 

We cannot, however, attempt to follow Miss Harrison at 
jength. Her learning is inexhaustible; the facts she brings 
together are so numerous and so novel; her argument so 
<lepends on detailed examination of them all, and on the 
eunulative force of the inferences she draws from them, that 
nv eritie, even if by rare chance he possessed the requisite 
knowledge, could presume adequately to discuss her work 
within the limits of a brief article. “ We shall have to 
consider,” she herself writes, “ magic, mana, tabu, the Olympic 
Games, the Drama, Sacramentalism, Carnivals, Hero-worship, 
Initiation Ceremonies, and the Platonic doctrine of 
Anamnesis,” and as the list should certainly also include her 
own Prolegomena, the philosophy of Bergson, and the social 
psychology of Professor Durkheim, a theme so multifarious 
might well deter the most daring of reviewers. And yet 
there are two points that stand out with eminent clearness. 
One is that this is a great book ; the other that, quite apart from 
its mainargument, it is everywhere full of living interest. When, 
indeed, Miss Harrison puts forward as her chief contention 
that “among primitive peoples” religion always “ reflects,” 
not individual, but “ collective feeling and collective thinking,” 
and that “ primitive gods are to.a large extent collective enthu- 
siasms uttered, formulated,” then “ externulized,” or, as it 
were, “ projected” outside the group (@iacos) and finally “ per- 
sonified,” so that, for example, when the group of Kouretes, 
or young men who have just reached puberty, call upon their 
leader, “the greatest Kouros,” to “leap for full jars, and leap 
for fleecy flocks, and leap for fields of fruit,” their joint 
emotional desire by a ritual “leaping” to influence fer- 
tility is poured, so to speak, into him, becomes gathered 
up and incarnate in him, so that he becomes almost a divine 
embodiment of increase-giving power, then we must allow 
that her conclusion is so perplexing and difficult as to arouse 
doubt. But the real- greatness of her book consists, we think, in 
the new light it throws on those parts of Greek religion which 
have hitherto been most obscure. We have all felt that such 
subjects as Orpheus and Orphism, the mysteries of Eleusis, 
the Dionysiac rites which Euripides portrays in the Bacchae, 
the festival of the Anthesteria, the strange Hermes’ figures 
whose mutilation shocked the very soul of Athens, the legends 
that concern Theseus and the Minotaur, the labours and 
immoralities of Hercules, and a hundred similar things had 
for the Greeks a vital interest, though to us they have 
hitherto been but idle tales. But Miss Harrison quickens 
them all with new life. Take Hercules as a single instance. 
‘Fo most of us he is as unreal as Jack the Giant-killer. But 
turn him into a year-daimon, “a humanized Helios,” look at 
him (Fig. 100) sitting in that boat, or golden cup, in which the 
Sun, who “ has Jabour all his days,” sleeps and sails at sunset, 
or tearing off from the river Achelous (Fig. 99) the horn 
which he afterwards (Fig. 98) carries as a cornucopia; learn 
to see in his club the bough which marks its bearer as ruling 
over plant life, or think of how lads just grown to manhood 
{ephebot) offered him libations “before the cutting of their 
hair,” while in the end he himself receives for bride “ the fair 
Hebe,” who is “ maiden-youth in its first bloom,” and you feel 
at once that if Miss Harrison “ desiccates” the Olympians 
into mere outlines of deities, she can at least put something that 
pulses with life and energy in their place. And, then, too, 
whether you agree with her or not, she is always interesting. 
But, again, a single illustration of her power must suffice, and 
it shall refer to that Salmoneus whom Virgil, as “ an orthodox 
theologian,” consigned to hell :— 


“For that he mocked the lightning and the thunder 
Of Jove in high Olympus... 
The inimitable bolt 
He mimicked an] the storm cloud with the beat 
Of brass and clashing horse hooves.” 


But the character of Salmoneus is cleared at last. He was 


a good, pious, primitive king who, as the head of his tribe, 
was, after his own fashion, trying to make thunder, not for 
theatrical effect, but simply to induce rain, just as other folk 








try to do the same thing now with that uncanny instrament 
known as “a bull-roarer” {in Scotland they call it a 
“thunner spell”) or vine growers more scientifically by 
a discharge of gunpowder. Unhappily, however, for him, 
Zeus, having now got comfortably settled in Olympus, was 
annoyed at being reminded that he had once been only a 
mere thunderstorm, and so harled Salmoneus into Hades, 
there to reflect on the danger of playing magical tricks on a 
real, fully developed god. 

There is, however, one protest which must, we think, be 
made. When Miss Harrison discusses Greek religion she is 
dealing with a religion which makes little positive claim 
to be other than the outcome of human thought, but 
Christianity asserts a wholly different origin, and it is surely 
confusing, even, perhaps, unfair, to set, as she sometimes does, 
Christian and Greek thoughts side by side as exactly similar, 
while iguoring that belief in direct revelation which separates 
them by an unbridged chasm. It is, for instance, easy to find 
analogies between nature worship and St. Paul’s references to 
the death and rebirth of grain, or to draw parallels between 
Zeus the Thunderer and words that are still applied by 
Christians to Jehovah; but assuredly to set at the head of a 
chapter a quotation which states that “the thunderbolt 
governs the universe” and then beneath it the words, “ For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory, for ever 
and ever,” is to give an equal shock to feeling and intelligence. 
And although Miss Harrison may be convinced that belief in 
the renewal of life through death in a recurrent cycle 
(wadvyyeveoia) is philosophically truer than a belief in immor- 
tality, yet sureiy to introduce such a discussion, as she does, 
almost paventhetically is hardly to recognize either its 
difficulty or its importance. Or, finally, when in her eagerness 
to get rid of any God who is not a mere “ projection” of 
social feeling she refers—in a footnote—‘to the mistake 
made by Plato when he equated 7) & with raéya0dv,” does 
she forget that unless “the one,” the ultimate reality which 
underlies all existence, is somehow “equated” or identified 
with “the good” the continuation and evolution of life 
seem to have neither aim nor goal ? 





THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE.* 

Mr. C. R. L. FLercuer gives us here the first volume of his 
attempt to trace the fortunes of the children of the Roman 
Empire. It is written in his highly individual, informal, and 
airy manner, which has already won a large following of 
delighted readers. In his introductory history of England, 
which has made many schoolboys aware for the first time 
that history may be jolly reading, Mr. Fletcher tried 
to knock down some of the accepted opinions of the 
Whig historians, who, as he said in effect, had had the 
game too much in their own hands. For our part we 
are quite content with the Whig view of history, and 
hold that those who have had the best of the game 
also deserved it. But in reading this delightful narrative of 
the children of the Roman Empire between a.p. 300 and 1000 
we have had no sense that we were being unnecessarily 
challenged in a rational and extremely defensible position. 
If ever there was a period which requires a process of 
simplification in order to make history intelligible or readable 
for ordinary brains that period is the dark ages in Europe. 
The way in which Mr. Fletcher threads his way through the 
mazes of the divided and continually decaying and reviving 
Roman Empire is masterly. A schoolboy might feel as 
though one of those new powerful filament electric lamps had 
suddenly been switched on in a dark intricate old room 
which he had formerly explored dimly, candle in hand. 
And Mr. Fletcher in dealing with the early history of the 
Church is always the unbigoted layman who, in spite of 
reservations, keeps a lively faith and is uninfluenced—except 
to a dry contempt or an ironical impatience—by the claims of 
the unbalanced ecclesiastic. He says :— 

“One who firmly believes, as I do, in the literal truth of the 
essential facts of the gospel story, and yet cannot t any 
theory of inspiration in the writers of the New Testament, still 
less of any continuous inspiration of the Church, must necessarily 


find great difficulties in dealing with Church History. I cannot 
help seeing how thickly, even from the earliest times, the Church 
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overlaid the truth with masses of legend and superstition; and 
et I feel both that her success in converting the world was 
ly owing to her use of superstition, and also that her con- 
version of the world was the greatest and best fact in human 
history. Every one, or almost every one, will admit the truth 
of the last statement; but there is a tendency at the present 
day, among a highly intellectual school of Churchmen, to lay 
more stress upon the accretions than upon the essence of Chris- 
tianity. One hears of divines who are ready to treat the Resur- 
rection of Christ as an allegory, while remaining quite sound on 
the Apostolical Succession of the Episcopate. To me this position 
seems somewhat illogical, and though I shall no doubt be 
scolded as anti-clerical, I shall comfort myself by remaining a 
Christian.” 

Mr. Fletcher shows in sufficient detail how splendidly the 
Church compensated the Latin world for the Roman barren- 
ness of ideals. The Roman Empire was an empire of men of 
affairs, without the multifarious refinement and subtlety of the 
Greeks. As time went on more and more of the Greek art of 
life was borrowed, and it was the great advantage of the Church 
that it, too, rapidly became Greek, although exclusively Jewish 
in origin. When the “ barbarians” invaded the Roman Empire 
they came, in Mr. Fletcher’s emphatic opinion, not to destroy 
civilization, but to share it. They were jealous of Roman 
superiority and they wished to imitate it. Moreover, the 
Empire, in the clutch of circumstances, was in absolute need 
of them as soldiers and colonists; yet the Empire, unconscious 
of this fact, was profoundly disdainful. Alaric, before he 
sacked Rome, made proposals again and again by which mere 
destruction might have been avoided. “Give me and mine 
lands in Rhetia or in Illyricum, or sufficient lands any- 
where, and make me captain of your army as Stilicho was,” 
was the burden of all his messages to Honorias. But Honorius 
steadily refused. The “barbarian” tide flowed on till it 
overflowed into Africa, and the Vandal kingdom was formed 
there. At length the reign of the last puppet Emperors in 
Italy came to an end, and all really imperial institutions in 
the West disappeared. Such semblances of them as survived 
were readily accepted by the amenable “ barbarians.” 

From the extraordinarily confused elements of the fifth 
century rose Justinian in the Eastern Empire at Constanti- 
nople, lawgiver, builder of St. Sophia, statesman, and con- 
queror. His successors were wretched trustees of a consider- 
able legacy. But the epoch of Justinian and his amazing 
general, Belisarius was unmistakably fine. One would have 
liked Mr. Fletcher to let himself go about Belisarius—that 
indispensable soldier, loyal to a suspicious master, refusing 
the crown for himself, unable to make mistakes in war 
except when his orders were disregarded, and ultimately 
humbled and ruined by a vain, intriguing wife—but, of 
course, Mr. Fletcher is right; he had to observe proportion in 

: his brief work as well as clearness. The destruction of the 
Vandal and Ostrogothic kingdoms by Belisarius was only an 
incident instead of serving as an example and incentive to the 
Byzantine Empire. The nerveless hold of Constantinople on 
Italy, maintained through the Exarchs of Ravenna, relaxed, 
and under Pope Gregory the Papacy became practically inde- 
pendent. Meanwhile the Merovingian Franks had established 
a kingdom in France, the Visigoths a kingdom in Spain, and 
the Lombards a kingdom in Italy. The Merovingian Franks 
were to absorb the Burgundians, and themselves in the 
eighth century to yield to the Caroling Franks. The 
Gothic kings of Spain were first Arian and then Catholic, and 
their obscure dynasty fell before the Moors. Italy became a 
battle ground of conflicts between weak popes and Lombard 
kings and dukes, complicated by the occasional outreaching of 
the “Roman” imperial hand from Constantinople. 

The last struggle between the Empire and Persia in the 
early years of the seventh century was the preparation for 
the rise of Mohammed. The Persian and Roman Empires 
became orientalized by the conquering Arabs. There was no 
longer any vital nexus between the orientalized empire at 
Constantinople and Italy. Italy was ready for Charlemagne, 
the king of the Franks, to master the situation, to be crowned 
at Rome, and to found the “Holy Roman Empire.” This 
empire may not, as the familiar gibe says, have been “ holy,” 
or “ Roman,” or “an empire,” but it was Western in spirit, 
and, though a noble failure in its attempt to graft Roman 
Christian culture on to Franks and Germans, it was com- 
paratively acceptable even to Italians, who were neither under- 
stood nor considered by the orientalized Byzantines. The 
Mohammedan world was already divided into two caliphates 


at Baghdad and Cordova. Charlemagne’s policy towards the 
East was backward and mild. Mr. Fletcher says :— 

“If anything could have tempted him to an Eastern policy, it 

would have been the sedulous friendship of Caliph Haroun al- 
Rashid. It was with Haroun’s approval that the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem in 799 sent gifts to Charles, and sent in the next year 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. Alcuin, indeed, thought that this 
implied some actual Frankish sovereignty over the most sacred 
of sites; and the terms in which an embassy from Haroun him- 
self spoke in 807 seemed to suggest the same idea. Haroun was 
very careful to protect Frank pilgrims to Jerusalem, and a hospice 
was built for them there. The Moslem had nothing to fear frony 
such persons, for the Greek and Latin monks already nourished a 
holy abhorrence of each other, and the few Latins who made the 
difficult journey to Jerusalem were more ill-treated by their Greek 
fellow-Christians than by the Arabs. Among the gifts whicly 
Haroun sent to Charles (802) was an elephant, the first perhaps 
which had been seen in the West since the fifth century, the only 
elephant, says Eginhard, which Haroun himself possessed. This 
dear beast, whose name was Aboulabbas, had a keeper called Isaac 
the Jew; Charles was imprudent enough to take it with him 
campaigning against the Danes in 810, and it died in con- 
sequence.” 
As in the Eastern Empire the successors of Justinian failed 
in their trust, so did the successors of Charles the Great fail 
in the new Empire of the West. Italy was raided in the 
ninth century by Hungarians and Saracens, while the son ana 
grandsons of Charles fought among themselves. The result 
was the establishment of the separate kingdoms of France 
and Germany. The Hungarian and Saracen raids of Italy 
ceased in due course; and the Saxon dynasty—as though to 
point the irony of Charlemagne’s continual victories over the 
Suxons—took possession of the almost inanimate Empire of 
the West and accepted the responsibility of checking the 
woeful corruption of the Papacy. 

Mr. Fletcher writes little of the Eastern Empire in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Constantinople still professed to 
be the head city of the Roman Empire, but, as he says, after 
the Eastern Empire had become orientalized the points of 
contact between the Greek rulers at Constantinople and their 
Western neighbours were few. Such an omission was probably 
essential tothe process of simplification and in the interests 
of compression, We must repeat that what Mr. Fletcher has 
actually done is a wonder of lucidity. 





HOME RULE.* 


Aut the five books before us dealing with the Irish question 
were published before the terms of the third Home Rule Bill 
were known. We have read them with a strong wonder as to 
what the authors would have said of Mr. Asquith’s Bill, since 
the fatal ingenuity of its finance does not square with any of 
the particular expectations formed of it. Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
book, Dublin Castle and the Irish People, is a second edition, 
and we shall not, therefore, say anything about it except to 
quote from a new preface in which Mr. O’Brien writes as 
follows of the question how far Ireland can pay her way :— 


“But can Ireland support herself? is another question often 
asked. Let me mention two facts. The national capital of 
Ireland has been estimated at £400,000,000. The national income 
at from £70,000,000 to £76,000,000. To say that a country with 
these resources cannot support herself is, of course, absurd, though 
owing to the effects of maladministration in the past Ireland needs 
financial support to give her a fair start in preparing for the 
future. Ireland has been starved, not from want of resources, but 
by what Bright once called ‘incapable and guilty administration.’ 
‘Give us the land,’ an Irish peasant farmer once said to him, ‘and 
we will beat the hunger out of Ireland.’ A recent Unionist writer 
admits a fact which, curiously enough, justifies the assertion of this 
farmer. He tells us that since the adoption of the Land Purchase 
System Ireland has progressed steadily. And yet, throughout the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, both English parties com- 
bined in preventing the reform of land laws which were crushing 
the life of the country. Sixty-four per cent. of the population of 
Ireland, he reminds us, are engaged in agriculture, and yet the 
English Parliament refused up to quite a recent date to grant the 
demands of the people for land reforms which would make agri- 
cultural progress possible. This writer bears frank testimony to 
the financial integrity of the people by the statement that the 
peasants have ‘ scrupulously’ paid the advances made under the 
Land Purchase Acts.” 

Those who have read Mr. Barry O’Brien’s book know that 
it contains useful information as to the administration 
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of Ireland; but as to this new preface we can only say that a 
writer who believes that the Unionist policy of land purchase 
(which is steadily leading Ireland towards prosperity and has 
already undermined the desire for Home Rule among a large 
proportion of agriculturists) provides an argument for end- 
ing the Union would believe anything. 


The text of Lord Dunraven’s little pamphlet, The New 
Spirit in Ireland, was originally delivered as a speech at 
Cork in support of the “All for Ireland” movement. Mr. 
William O’Brien was on the platform on the occasion, and 
there was such a union of hearts among O’Brienites and 
devolutionists, in opposition to the Irish Nationalist 
Party, that even Cork had scarcely known such fervour, But 
time’s revenges sometimes come rapidly. We suppose that 
few of those who then first found themselves in sympathy 
with Mr. O’Brien—many of them were Unionists who felt 
that opposition to the professional Nationalist politicians was 
a duty in any form—would now support Mr. O’Brien in his 
reserved acceptance of Mr. Asquith’s Bill. Lord Dunraven’s 
pamphlet is a pzan on “ sentiment.” Sentiment means sym- 
pathy and understanding, and these in their turn admit the 
principles of local differentiation and sovereign identity—in 
fact, devolution. 

Sir Thomas Fraser’s The Military Danger of Home Rule for 
Ireland, though a useful and timely little book, deals less 
with military subjects than the title led us to expect. He 
mingles politics inextricably with strategy, and though this 
is not admirable from the point of view of clarity in writing 
we daresay it has the merit of being a counterpart of what 
would happen under Home Rule if ever Great Britain were at 
war. The review of the various risings in Ireland, of the in- 
vasion by the French on behalf of James II., and of the 
French invasion arranged by Lord Edward Fitzgerald is a 
relevant warning to any one who forgets the tremendous 
strain that is thrown on those responsible for the defence of 
Great Britain by the proximity of a hostile Ireland. Nor is 
it necessary that there should be active hostility in Ireland 
for this strain to be felt. Indifferent loyalty, mere disputa- 
tiousness resulting in delay, would be enough to rob military 
measures of all the promptitude which is essential 
to success. Sir Thomas Fraser points out that the 
European terminus of wireless telegraphy is in the West of 
Ireland, and that a disaffected Ireland could control all 
messages between ourselves and Canada. The Fenian wing, 
again, could use the apparatus for communicating with their 
base in the United States—a base distant, in point of time, no 
further than France was in the eighteenth century. If the 
American Fenians acted as an exchange for cipher messages 
between Ireland and the Continent of Europe the whole 
circuit would be independent of the control of Great Britain. 
No doubt France would not again try to use Ireland as a 
jumping-off ground against England, but no sound national 
strategy should aim at security on the basis of political 
probabilities. It should aim at the much less invidious ideal 
of security from attack without reference to any friendships 
or alliances whatever. Sir Thomas Fraser does not admit 
that we can count certainly on the command of the sea. He 
Bays :— 

“Nowadays, with the exception of Japan, all Naval Powers, in- 
cluding our own, are alike wanting in that war experience, 
whereas a century ago we possessed it and others did not. Hence 
the basis of our great superiority of the past has to be remade 
once more in war, for we can no longer venture to count alone on 
what a century has left us of the prestige of that past without the 
causes that gave that prestige its existence. Nor is thisall. In 
the last century our Empire must have increased tenfold, and we 
now have at least 50,000 miles of unfrozen coasts, though, of 
course, the strategic lines of communication have not corre- 
spondingly increased. While, therefore, our comparative naval 
strength is not one-tenth of what it was a century ago, our naval 
requirements are sure to have become very considerably greater 
than they were at that date, and, with the completion of the 
Panama Canal in a few years’ time, will be greater still.” 


We are glad that Sir Thomas Fraser has written of this sub- 
ject, which is generally neglected in detail in discussions of 
Home Rule. Home Rulers always try to laugh the military 
argument out of court, but it is a serious matter all the 
same. 

Mr. 8. G. Hobson in Irish Home Rule writes with his usual 
ability. He is essentially fair in intention. We seldom agree 
with him, but we acknowledge gladly his freedom from a mere 








party allegiance—for surely it is the duty of those who are not 
by circumstance in the meshes of the party net to offer 
sincere advice and not blindly and with vows of poiitical piety 
to put their feet into the same holes. He models his argument 
continually on that of M. Paul-Dubois, the author of 
L’Irlande Contemporaine. He argues that land purchase was 
necessary in the circumstances, and that Unionists did well to 
introduce it, but he mistrusts the policy as a final solution. 
Is, then, the remarkable progress of Irishmen under this 
system, and wherever they have been persuaded to take up 
co-operation and shake themselves free from the gombeen 
man, to count for nothing? To read Mr. Hobson one would 
almost think so. Home Rulers complain that the Unionist 
policy is out of date, but it is difficult to imagine anything 
more out of date than a policy which assumes that there is no 
material change in the condition of Ireland since 1886 or 
1893. The Wyndham Land Purchase Act and the new spirit 
in Irish agriculture inspired by Sir Horace Plunkett and his 
colleagues have been the greatest blessings Ireland has known. 
Mr. Birrell called a halt in land purchase, and the Liberal 
Government basely turned Sir Horace Plunkett out of his 
office. As for finance Mr. Hobson comes to the conclusion 
that Ireland pays her way. We know this manner of paying 
one’s way. It costs the English taxpayer six millions a year 
for Mr. Hobson to be able to say it. Finally we may mention 
that Mr. Hobson thinks that a Home Rule Bill ought 
to be only the first step in a scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion. In that respect we imagine that Mr. Asquith’s Bill 
must have disappointed him, unless he is deluded by the 
hollow arguments expressly put forward to capture the sym- 
pathy of the Dominions. Mr. Hobson would probably admit 
that in no Imperial Council or Parliament would the various 
parts which make up, say, the Commonwealth of Australia or 
the Dominion of Canada be separately represented. The dis- 
integration of the United Kingdom is not and cannot be a 
step towards the integration of the Empire. 

Lastly we come to the most important book on our list, 
Against Home Rule: the Case for the Union, which is a cam- 
paign work containing contributions from all the leaders of the 
Unionist Party, with a preface by Mr. Bonar Law. The hook 
is a positive armoury of good arguments against Home Rule, 
and we have only to quote its table of contents to show how 
impossible it is for us to do justice to it ina review. Besides 
the preface of the Leader of the Unionist Party there are 
articles by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Walter 
Long, Mr. George Wyndham, and half a dozen other men of 
first distinction in the Unionist Party, not omitting an intro- 
duction by Sir Edward Carson. A very remarkable article is 
that entitled “ Historical Retrospect,” by Mr. J. R. Fisher, 
the editor of the Northern Whig. He makes several telling 
quotations from Arthur Young, who, it may be remembered, 
wrote a careful and impartial study of affairs in Ireland under 
Grattan’s Parliament. That Parliament was very fond of public 
works, but unfortunately the works were scandalously jobbed. 
Money, Young tells us, was voted for “collieries where there 
is no coal; for bridges where there are no rivers; for navigable 
cuts where there is no water; for harbours where there are no 
ships; and churches where there are no congregations.” 
Hamilton Rowan, a famous rebel, writing to his father from 
America in regard to the reports which had been spread that 
a Union was intended, used the following words: “In that 
measure I see the downfall of one of the most corrupt 
assemblies, I believe, that ever existed.” If people would only 
study the real history of Ireland they would soon understand 
that a Dublin Parliament never brought peace or goodwill to 
Ireland, and that though the Union could not work a miracle 
it did more for Ireland than any other form of government 
which has ever been tried in that island. Another admirable 
article by an Irishman is that entitled “ The Position of 
Ulster,” by the Right Hon. Thomas Sinclair. Here you have 
astutement by a typical Ulsterman of Liberal proclivities— 
Mr. Sinclair is no Orangeman—in regard to the ruin which 
Home Rule must bring upon North-East Ulster. Mr. Sinclair 
begins his article with these words :— 

“By Ulster I mean the six counties, Antrim, Down, London- 
derry, Armagh, Tyrone, Fermanagh, with the important adjacent 
sections of Monaghan, Cavan, and Donegal, in all of which, taken 
together, the Unionist population is in an unmistakable majority, 
and in which the commercial and manufacturing prosperity of the 
province is maintained by Unionist energy, enterprise, and 
industry.” 
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PERVIGILIUM VENERIS.* 


THE Pervigilium Veneris is a poem which has a certain 
charm, and almost fascination, of its own. It contains only 
some ninety-two lines; its author is unknown, for the 
medieval humorist who described it as “by Virgil (per 
Virgilium) in honour of Venus,” is to-day discredited by 
the serious; and though it is clearly “a leaf from the closing 
manuscript of Roman poetry” its date is only a matter of 
conjecture; but it has the interest which attaches to what 
is certainly a novelty, and might, perhaps, be called a new 
birth in poetry. Echoes there are in it of older song—of 
Catallus, of Virgil, and of Ovid—and yet it differs from them 
distinctively both in mood and manner. It is a hymn to 
Venus, which “taking its start,” as Walter Pater puts it, 
“from the thought of Nature as the universal mother, cele- 
brates the pairing and mating together of all fresh things in 
the hot and genial springtime,” and therein its matter is as 
old as Lucretius, or Euripides, or the Rig-Veda. But there 
is also in it, again to quote Pater, “ the foretaste of an entirely 
novel world of poetic beauty.” The rugged speech of Latium 
has in it, by some strange process of development, become 
fanciful, mystic, delicate, and, if so daring a phrase may be 
used of anything Roman, has at last learned even to be 
pretty. Take these lines, which tell first how during the 
spring night from every bursting flower-bud :— 


“En! micant lacrimae trementes de caduco pondere : 
Gutta praeceps orbe parvo sustinet casus suos.” 
“Lo! the tears of dew flash trembling with their downward 
drooping weight : 
Yet each drop with tiny orbit checks awhile its headlong fate ”— 
and then how, as the morning begins to break :— 
“En! pudorem florulentae prodiderunt purpurae : 
Umor ille, quem serenis astra rorant noctibus, 
Mane virgineas papillas solvit umenti peplo. 
Ipsa jussit mane ut udae virgines nubant rosae : 
acta Paphies de cruore deque Amoris osculis 
Deque gemmis deque flammis deque solis purpuris 
Cras ruborem, qui latebat veste tectus ignea, 
Unico marita voto non pudebit solvere. 
Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet.” 
“Lo! the flow’ry purple jewels have betray’d their purity: 
For the moisture, which the starlight rains from evening’s 
tranquil sky, 
— at dawn their virgin-bosoms from the mantle’s humid 
By Dione’s will at dawning dewy virgin-roses wed— 
Roses made of Paphia’s life-blood and the burning kiss of Love, 
Made of gems, and made of fire-flames, and the sunlight from 
above, 
Will to-morrow yield the crimson, hidden by their fiery stole, 
Unasham’d each one to husband, bound in bridal of the soul. 
Know’st thou not love’s joy and sorrow? Thine be love's 
pursuit to-morrow !” 


Surely this is poetry which at the beginning of the third 
century A.D.—the date suggested by Biicheler—surprises by 
its strangeness. There is almost nothing about its treatment 
to which you can apply the term “classical.” Its rhyming 
cadences and dreamy mysticism seem already medieval, while 
the artificial elaboration of its workmanship seems rather 
modern than antique. 

But apart from the historical and literary value of the poem 
itself this charming though slender volume—a true lepidus 
libellus—will receive a warm welcome from every scholar. It 
is admirably edited ; the various difficulties connected with the 
arrangement of the poem are discussed with ability, while the 
writer's own division of it into artistically balanced strophes 
is of the happiest; the critical apparatus is complete; the 
original MSS. are reproduced in facsimile; and the translation 
well reflects the grace and delicacy of the original. And 
then, too, what lover of ancient letters would not hold out 
an eager hand to an edition of a Latin poem which is the 
work of an Assistant Colonial Secretary and comes to us from 
Hong Kong? 





A GREAT SAILOR.+ 
Every one knows that George Anson sailed round the world. 
Possibly the fame of that great achievement has somewhat 
obscured the man’s other claims on the gratitude of his 
country. He was as able an administrator as the British 


* Pervigilium Veneris. Edited by Cecil Clements, M.A, London: Henry 
Frowde. [5s. net.] 





+ The Life of Admiral Lord Anson. 
Murray. (8s. 6d, net, 


By Walter Vernon Anson, Captain B.N, 
Loudon: John ] 





Navy has ever had, and he founded what we may call a school 
of famous admirals. Rodney, Howe, and Lord St. Vincent 
are the most famous of the men who were helped by him in 
their career, but the list contains many other names which 
are familiar to students of naval history. The cireumnaviga- 
tion story, as it is told by Captain Anson—great-great-great- 
nephew of the Admiral, we may say in passing—is a very 
curious one. It was not an effort to advance geographical 
knowledge, but an attempt to weaken the power of Spain, 
which was then at war with us, and was badly planned by 
the home authorities. The squadron consisted of six ships, 
Anson’s being the ‘Centurion,’ of sixty guns. His commis- 
sion was dated January 10th, 1740, but in the following 
June he was still waiting for his crews to be made up, 300 
being wanting out of a total of 1,100. At last 170 came 
but 32 were from the hospital and 98 marines. There was 
to be a fighting force of a regiment and three companies 
of marines. In place of these Anson had 500 pensioners 
from Chelsea Hospital! By September 1741, of the crew and 
fighting force of the ‘ Centurion,’ 506 in number, 292 had been 
buried, and the ‘Gloucester,’ which carried the second-in- 
command, had fared worse, losing 292 out of 374. The chief 
who accomplished success under such conditions was indeed a 
hero. In 1746 Anson came to the Admiralty, then under the 
rule of Lord Sandwich, and began a long series of reforms, 
the first being an inspection of the dockyards—a thing which, 
we are amazed to hear, if anything could amaze us in the 
history of our public offices, had never been done before, 
Later on in the same year he went to sea in command of the 
Channel Fleet. Much improvement had already been worked, 
but much remained to be done. We hear of the pay of some 
of the ships being seven years inarrear! And here is another 
pretty little story. Two of the captains preferred to sail 
about looking for prizes to keeping with the squadron, and 
got a relative at the Admiralty to make out an order that 
their ships were to leave the squadron at the end of a week. 
The order was somehow disguised, and it was hoped that 
the First Lord would sign it without reading it. The 
First Lord (the Duke of Bedford) did, however, read 
it, and, very rightly, said that the two captains 
deserved to be hanged. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (April 30th, 1748) Anson went back to his work of 
reform at the Admiralty. He had to contend with superiors 
as well as with inferiors. The Duke of Newcastle was Prime 
Minister, and was an inveterate jobber, not so much in bis 
own interest as in that of his party. In 1750 the Commis. 
sionership of the Victualling Office was vacant. Nowhere was 
incompetence more certain to have a disastrous effect, but the 
Duke thought nothing of this. A certain Mr. Garth, who 
had sat twenty years for Devizes and “never failed one vote,” 
wanted the place for his son, and the Duke speaks for him: 
“A very pretty young man, and one whom I am persuaded 
would make an excellent officer.” “If your Lordship would 
give him the place,” he goes on, “I should be extremely 
obliged to you.” Lord Anson would have nothing to do with 
such jobs. He writes: “ This gives me an opportunity of 
observing to your Grace that instead of adding to the useless 
people that are allowed in that office more people of business 
must be brought into it.” But the Duke was not discouraged. 
He recommended a certain Lieutenant Hunt for the command 
of a man-of-war. The “interest of the borough of Ocking- 
ham absolutely depends upon it; if it is not done the 
Corporation is lost, and with it one, or perhaps two, members.” 
Anson has to temporize. ‘“ Whenever the borough of Ocking- 
ham becomes vacant by the death of Mr. Potter (and I hope 
you will not wish it sooner) I shall promote Mr. Hunt to a 
command.” Then he goes on to give his chief a piece of his 
mind: “I must beg your Grace will seriously consider what 
must be the condition of your fleet ¢f these Borough recom- 
mendations, which must be frequent, are to be complied with. 
The misbehaviour of captains of that cast has done more 
mischief to the public than the loss of a vote in the House of 
Commons.” Byng, it may be mentioned by the way, owed 
his rise to political influences. Anson was not at the 
Admiralty when Byng was tried and condemned (March 
1757), but he returned to it in the July of the same year. His 
administrative duties were alternated with active service, for 
in the following year he took the command of the fleet. 
What he found did not please him. “I never saw such 
awkwardness in going through the common mancuvres 
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necessary to make an attack upon an enemy’s fleet. . . . The 
captains excused themselves and were ashamed to find how 
Jittle they knew of their duties in a fleet ”—“ Borough nomi- 
nations,” we may suppose. But he did not work in vain. In 
November 1759 the fleet, commanded by Hawke, won the 
victory of Quiberon. Two years later Anson hauled down his 
flag for the last time. In the following year he died, having well 
earned the title, which has been given him, of “ Father of the 
British Navy.” It is something of an anticlimax to specify 
that he was the first to give the Navy a uniform. Before 
this the practice was to buy old military coats, &c., and braid 
them with black! 





LABRADOR.* 
Tusk two books are curiously different, but they are alike 
in showing us the adventurous Englishman. George Cart- 
wright, brother of John, the Radical politician, and Edmund, 
the inventor of the power-loom, went out to Labrador in 
1770 to make his fortune. He stopped there, off and on, for 
sixteen years. The fortune he never made; he had several 
set-backs in the effort, among them being the spoiling of 
his goods by an American privateer in 1778; but he did 
some good work. We can hardly allow that he did all that 
he claims, in a curious poem, to have done in reforming the 
Eskimos, so that whereas they had been “a People fierce and 
rude, Their savage hands in Human blood imbrued,” now 
“Not a more honest or more generous Race 
Can bless a Sovereign or a Nation grace.” 

His moral code left something to be desired. There is a 
curious story of how he offered to relieve an Eskimo friend of 
asecond wife, who had not turned out satisfactorily. But he was 
honest and just in all his commercial dealings, while making it 
plain at the same time that he was not to be cheated or bullied. 
These traits come out clearly in his journal with a vast amount 
of miscellaneous detai!s of sport, if shooting and fishing for 
subsistence can be so described ; of trade dealings ; and a rough- 
and-ready discipline exercised over thieves and shirkers, with 
now and then a tragic touch. Such is the story of the Eskimos 
whom he took with him to England. All but one died of small- 
pox. The scene when the news was told to the tribe was very 
pathetic. Cartwright was moved to tears: “They instantly 
seemed to forget their own feelings to relieve those of mine.” 
They crowded round him, doing all they could to show that 
they did not blame him. 

Mr. Prichard’s story is of sport, and a very entertaining 
one, too; possibly we hear too much of the mosquitoes, but 
any one who knows whut a plague the far less formidable 
“midge” in Scotland can be will understand what an impres- 
sion they must have made. Mr. Prichard is at great pains to 
show that it is a better speculation for the sportsman, whether 
he be gunner or angler, to follow his amusement in Labrador 
than in Norway. Cheaper it certainly is; but his own very 
picturesque narrative convinces us that it is more full of peril. 
One unlucky adventurer actually met with his death from 
starvation in 1903, and Mr. Prichard and his comrades were 
within measurable distance of the same catastrophe. It will 
be understood that the scene of the adventure was not on the 
eoast of Labrador, but in the interior. The coast is now com- 
paratively well known; but a day’s march inland takes the 
traveller into an unexplored region, and, us our author describes 
it, a very unlovely one. 





NOVELS. 


THE LITTLE BLUE DEVIL.+t 
Tue formula on which The Little Blue Devil is founded is as 
old as the hills. A charming young lady is brought up in the 
belief that she is not only an heiress but a peeress in her own 
right. When the rightful heir turns up she dislikes, quarrels 
with, falls in love with, and ultimately marries him. But if 
the theme is old, Miss Mackellar and Miss Bedford have 
contrived to decorate it with so much attractive embroidery 
that its hackneyed character is effectually disguised. For one 
thing we never remember to have read a book in which the 





* (1) Captain Cartwright and His Labrador Journal. Edited by Charles 
Wendell Townsend, M.D. London: Williams and Norgate. [5s. net. }——-(2) 
Through Trackless Labrador. By T. Hesketh Prichard. London: W, Heine- 
Mann. [15s, net. ] 


tThe Litt?e Blue Devil. By Dorothea Mackellar and Ruth Bedford, 
London: Alston Rivers. [6s,] 





scene was more frequently shifted. It is like witnessing 
one of the old panoramas, such as the present writer 
remembers at the Polytechnic in the palmy days of 
Pepper’s ghost. We start in Paris, then move on to 
the Mediterranean, Egypt, New Zealand, Australia, 
California, the States; then back to Australasia and 
Thursday Island; then back again to Europe and all over 
it; a London season brings things to a crisis, but the 
dénotiment takes place in Australia. And these kaleidoscopic 
changes of scene are only equalled by the number of callings 
followed in rapid succession by our amazing hero, Antoine- 
Hugues-Philippe St. Croix, alias Tony, the heir to the barony 
of Trent. Deserted by his ruffianly father at the age of ten, 
he began as a cabin-boy on a fruit-boat in the Levant. Then 
for a while he was at the Mission school at Smyrna. Next, 
after a brief interlude, we find him as a boot-boy at a Cairo 
hotel. Then follow a couple of years on New Zealand cattle 
stations and timber camps; months of droving in Australia; 
ranch and factory work in the States; service in the merchant 
marine ; and employment as a chauffeur and motor agent in 
every country in Europe. The foregoing is by no means a 
complete record of the multifarious experiences of the much- 
travelled and much-enduring Tony between the ages of ten 
and twenty. For exumple, it omits his sojourn under the 
kindly roof of those good Samaritans, Professor Straine, of 
Philadelphia, and his wife Alison, who took him in when he 
was a half-starved waif with a broken thigh, nursed him back 
to health, and treated him like a son until his restless spirit 
drove him forth again on his odyssey. This episode is of 
significance, as it is the only occasion in the course of his 
chequered upbringing on which Tony is brought within the 
range of domestic influences and treated with gentleness as well 
as consideration. His mother died when he was a child; he was 
early embittered by distrust of a vicious and callous father ; 
be had lived for the most part with grown men, many of 
whom were rough and brutal; he had been warned to 
put no faith in womankind, and up to this point he 
had maintained a fierce independence which only gradually 
gave way to the persistent and disinterested kindness of 
the Professor and his wife. In the rebound Tony lapses into 
a fit of precarious calf-love, and the situation threatens to 
become mawkish, but it is saved by Tony’s flight. We have 
not space to follow him in all the phases of his diversified 
progress, in his thirst for knowledge, his passion for work, his 
tragic but transient love affuirs in the South Seas and in Italy, 
or his quixotic resolve to restore his cousin Pamela to the 
position from which he had dislodged her by disappearing in 
the Australian desert. It is enough to say that the claims of 
poetic justice are ultimately satisfied in a way which recoups 
Tony for all his early sufferings. In spite of its restlessness 
there is some attempt at character development in the story ; 
but its chief attraction resides in what may be called the 
refined spirit of melodrama which informs the narrative, the 
charm of the descriptions of Australian and New Zealand 
scenery, and the unfaltering and indomitable spirit of the 
hero. 





The Mystery of Redmarsh Farm. By Archibald Marshall. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—Even the most ingenious novel 
reader will take some time to discover the solution of the 
Mystery of Redmarsh Farm, and it would ill become the critic 
to betray Mr. Marshall’s secret to the public. Besides containing 
an excellent mystery the book is well and readably written, and 
the character drawing is more definite than is usual in books of 
this kind. The Clayton brothers, Barbara Clayton, and Edward 
Knightly all live before our eyes. But the faithful reader of 
Miss Austen will be rather shocked at the nomenclature of the hero, 
who is often mentioned without his Christian name. “Mr, 
Knightly ” seems as real a personage as most historical characters, 
and a new Mr. Knightly is hardly welcome in the world of fiction. 


The Voice from the Night. By C. E. Sterry. (G. Allen and 
Son. 6s.)—It is comparatively easy to write a short detective 
story ; one long enough to fulfil the commercial conditions of the 
novel—so many words for so much money—is a difficult task. 
Mr. Sterry accomplishes it with success. He gives, indeed, ample 
measure, and we never feel that wo have had too much. A lady 
is found in her drawing-room done to death with chloroform. 
The question of course is, Who murdered her? We read a good 
many more than three hundred pages before we reach the answer, 
and when we do it is certainly a surprise. It is a happy 
thought of Mr. Sterry to change the scene to Central America, 
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He could hardly have kept up the interest without flagging. 
There he starts, so to speak, afresh, and makes one of the best 
stories of the kind that we have ever scen. 


His First Offence. By J. Storer Clouston. (Mills and Boon. 
6s.)—The author of The Lunatic at Large gives us another of his 
jocund extravaganzas which in their main outlines have little or no 
correspondence with the facts of life, and yet are so briskly con- 
ducted and with such a wealth of circumstantial invention as to 
lead the reader from one absurdity to another in a mood of 
hilarious acquiescence in the improbable, The plot hinges on a 
murder; but as it is wholly imaginary, and as the supposed victim 
is equally responsible with the supposed culprit for creating the 
suspicion in which he is involved, the subject is shorn of all grue- 
some significance. Incidentally Mr. Clouston contrives to satirize 
the methods adopted by the “crime investigators” of the sensa- 
tional Press, but this excellent aim is somewhat obscured by the 
general atmosphere of absurdity. 

Reapasts Novets.—The Man who Stroked Cats, and Other 
Stories. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A collection 
of short stories, of which the one which gives its title to the book 
is the most ingenious. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 

Tas Edinburgh.—World-politics are represented in this number 
by an article which, with great ingenuity, compares the Peace 
movement of to-day with the Holy Alliance of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. This combination started with a desire, 
genuine so far at least as its author, Alexander of Russia, was con- 
cerned, to ensure the peace of the world ; it became an undisguised 
instrument of absolutist reaction. It is a fact full of hope that 
there is no possibility of such a degeneration in the Hague Con- 
ference. At the same time we see the difficulties of the problem. 
How about the international police which is to enforce the de- 
cisions of the Peace Authority ? Could we have another Alexander 
proposing to march a hundred and fifty thousand of such police 
—all, by chance, of Russian nationality—to put downa republican 
movement in Spain >——It is something of a shock to turn from this 
to “Great Britain, Germany, and Limited War.” This paper is an 
able review of Captain Mahan’s Naval Strategy and Mr. Julian Cor- 
bett’s Principles of Naval Strategy ; but we must be content with a 
very brief statement of the conclusions reached. The German Navy 
is not created to defend the German coasts, which no one thinks of 
attacking, nor to protect German trade, for which it must be 
inadequate. It may do something in preying on British com- 
merce, but not enough to justify an outlay which is seriously 
embarrassing the national finance, Its real purpose is to secure 
the command of the sea——-Home politics are represented by the 
article “Home Rule or a United Kingdom,” necessarily written 
before the details of the Bill were known. Those details, 
however, do not allay the apprehensions of Unionists. What- 
ever Mr. Redmond may say now, we know what ho really 
means, Nor could there be anything more significant than 
the rehabilitation of Parnell. “None of us will be satisfied,” 
said Parnell, “until we have destroyed the last link which keeps 
Ireland bound to England.”——There is an instructive survey of 
a history which comes next in interest to our own in “ Canada 
during the Laurier Régime.” We cannot but think that 
there was something more than the anxiety of manu- 
facturers about their profits that brought about the 
rejection of Reciprocity ——* Prehistoric Man” is an admirable 
review of the subject, somewhat unsettling, perhaps, in some 
of its conjectures. Can it be that the Mousterian cave-dwellers— 
the Mousterians are represented by the Neanderthal skeleton— 
were equals in intellectual capacity to present-day man? The 
whole story of the succession of races is perplexing. How about 
the doctrine of development when a gifted race such as the 
artistic Cromagnards, superior even to the Mousterians, were out- 
lived by the inferior Neolithic peoples? Wecan but enumerate 
the other articles : “Cardinal Newman,” “The House of Herod 
in History and Art,”“ The Court of Star Chamber,” “ The ‘Poetics’ 
of Aristotle,” “Laughter,” “The International Map of the 
World.” 

In the Quarterly, the question of Welsh Disestablishment is 
well put in the article on “The Church in Wales,” The Bill of 
this year as adumbrated by Ministerial statements is a shade 
better than that of 1909, but the difference is not much more 
than that between the brutal highwayman who strips the 
traveller of everything and the gentlemanly performer who leaves 
him his silver to go on with. As to the relative numbers of 
the Church and the sects some curious facts are given. The 
Welsh dioceses really stand high in the proportionate table of 
communicants in England and Wales. St. Asaph, for instance, is 
aot far from the top. As for the figures of the disestablishers 





they must be carefully verified. It is suspicious that they 
have always opposed a religious census. One remembers, too, 
that, when the Welsh monoglots were counted, children which 
could not speak at all were duly reckoned.——Sir Arthur 
Markham’s “Coal Strike” is an able statement of a difficult 
subject, “A very considerable minority (of coalowners) have 
not treated their men fairly.” The minimum-wage principle 
does not approve itself to him. “It gives a subsidy to the owner 
of the badly managed mines.” But the question cannot be dis. 
cussed here.——A kindred matter is discussed in “ Agricultura] 
Labourers and Landowners,” by Mr. R. E. Prothero. Of all 
regrets for the past that for the open-field system is as foolish 
asany. Let any one look at a map of a parish as it was when the 
system was at work and the sight will be enough. Anything 
more wasteful of time and labour cannot be imagined. A hundred 
strips of land belonging to thirty or forty owners, the strips 
of the owner lying sometimes as far apart as the size of 
the parish permitted. Who can wonder that agriculture practised 
under such conditions was unprogressive and unprofitable ?——A 
social question of much importance is discussed in “ Garden Cities, 
Housing, and Town-Planning,” by Mr. Henry Vivian. What 
the writer says about house property, among other things, is 
especially worth reading.——A most admirable literary essay is to 
be seen in Mr. J. C. Bailey’s “ Thackeray and the English Novels.” 
The centenary year has called forth no finer tribute to the great 
man’s genius.—— We would alsomention with special praise “The 
St. Lawrence,” by Colonel Wood (of Quebec).——The other 
articles, making up a number of unusual excellence, are “Tho 
Younger Pitt,” by C. Grant Robertson, “Beau Nash and Bath,” 
“The Elizabethan Age in Recent Literary History,” by Professor 
Herford, “ Cavour and the Making of Italy,” by J. A. R. Marriott, 
“John Henry Newman,” “The Wonderful Adventures of Dr. 
Cook”—a very convincing statement indeed—* The Face of the 
Earth,” by the Rev. Professor Bonney, and “The Chinese Revolu- 
tion,” by Sir Valentine Chirol. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>——— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beer 
reserved for review in ot forms. | 


A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith. By William A. 
Curtis, D.Litt (T. and T. Clark. 10s. 6d. net.)—Professor Curtis 
has incorporated in this volume much of a very able article on 
“Confessions ” which he contributed to the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics. He takes a comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, from the Apostles’ Creed, which can be substantially 
traced back to the beginning of the second century, down to the 
* Articles of War” of the Salvation Army, which may be assigned 
to the year 1872, The simple chart of these documents with some 
of their variants occupies twenty pages. We do not pretend to 
have exhausted the study of Professor Curtis’s treatise, but we have 
seen enough of it to be able to say that he is admirably fair, 
judicial in temper, and moderate in expression. In a notice which 
has to be of the briefest we can touch on one subject only, The 
Anglican Articles have been described as Calvinistic. But 
they were not Calvinistic enough to satisfy the Elizabethan 
divines, Archbishop Whitgift gave his sanction to the 
Lambeth Articles in a.p. 1595. They were never authorized, 
and there are but few Anglicans, we imagine, who do not 
feel thankful that this burden was not laid on their consciences. 
Article 1 states: “God from eternity has predestined some to life 
and hath reprobated some to death”; Article 3 runs thus : “Of 
the predestinate there is a prearranged and certain number which 
can neither be increased nor diminished.” What does Professor 
Curtis say to this? “God reprobates from eternity human sin 
that is unrelieved by penitence and faith.” Is this, we would ask, 
an adequate explanation? It seems to us wholly inadequate, 
especially in view of the numerical limitation of Article III. “It 
has been persistently misunderstood,” says Professor Curtis, and 
in view of this fact he counsels a practical suppression, for not 
only do opponents misrepresent but adherents distort. Such» 
doctrine “ well deserves to be either set aside or hedged about, as 
in all Calvinistic Confessions, by grave warnings against its 
light or frequent handling.” What a Gospel! 


Prehistoric Thessaly. By A. J. B. Wace, M.A., and M.S. Thomp- 
son, B.A. (Cambridge University Press. 18s.)—The authors 
describe their book as “An Account of Recent Excavations and 
Explorations in North-Eastern Greece from Lake Copais to the 
Borders of Macedonia.” To the expert this will be enough; we 
should advise the general reader to begin with chapters xii.-xv. 
These will bring him into touch with the Greece which he knows. 
He will also find in xiv. an interesting discussion of tha early 
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civilizations of South-Eastern Europe. The point is, Was there a 
eonnexion between the civilization of the #gean basin and that of 
the Danube Valley ? Our authors would answer this question with 
anegative. We might almost argue that no civilization spreads 
except by sea or river transport. 


A Register of National Bibliography. By William Prideaux 
Courtney. Vol. iii. (Constable and Co. 15s. net.)—Seven 
ago Mr. Courtney published vols. i. and ii. of this work ; in 
this, the third, he supplies omissions and adds notices of books or 
portions of books since published. Item from p. 163 will serve 
as specimens of the book. “Leland, Charles Godfrey (general 
writer), by Eliz. Robins Pennell, 1906, 2 vols. bibliog., vol. ii., 
429-33.” It is recorded that in the second volume of Mrs. Pennell’s 
book on C. G. Leland there is a bibliography extending to five 
of that author’s writings. The next item concerns John 
Leland, and tells us that in Miss L. Toulmin Smith’s edition of his 
Itinerary, at pp. 287-290, there is alist of books and writers quoted 
or cited by him. Under the heading of “Lexicography” we have 
references to three contributions on this subject made to the 
Journal of Philology in 1876-77. Mr. Courtney deserves the 
thanks of all students for the very valuable help with which he 
furnishes them in this volume, 





Aspects of Home Rule. Selected from the speeches of the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a very opportune publication. By way of Preface we have 
a speech delivered in November last. Then follow eight speeches 
delivered in Parliament when the Bill of 1893 was discussed. The 
Bill itself follows. After this comes a list of the members of the 
Cabinet and of other office-holders in the Government. 








(For Publications see page 686.) 


LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gins £3 3 0 by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhoea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
Bold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits, Is., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1jd. per tin; in Chocolates, 1s. per tin, 
CAPSULES.— Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

















THOMAS & SONS, 


TAI*LoORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 





FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 


THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 
SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 
the East Coast, in the centre of a most 
interesting country. Lovely walks and 
drives through miles of gorse- and 
heather-covered commons to the old- 
world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 
FISHING. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. 





THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS OVER £20,000,000. 





The Society was established in 1815 on the principle 

that the Members should mutually assure each other 

without the assistance of shareholders. It transacts all 

classes of Life Assurance and Annuity Business on the 
most favourable terms. 


POLICIES ISSUED FOR: 


Children, Endowments, Educational Purposes, Business 
Requirements, Marriage Settlements, Dependants 
and Old Age, Death Duties, Annuities, 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





HEAD OFFICE ~~ - - 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
LONDON - = 28 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, &.W. 


BONUS YEAR 1912. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





FoR muTuAL LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,000. 


~ BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, 


Franco 
APPOINTMENT | priticsh Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical rs, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEw CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben 


PRADE-MARK, 61 Gtrand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


WITZERLAND.—Any one desiring rest and change away 
from beaten track. Smal! country house, between Berne and Thun, 15 mings, 
from station, pine woods, view of snow mountains, to be Let or Sold, furnished; 
5 bed and 2 sitting rooms. Fishing. Terms 12 guineas per month. Apply to 
6 von Steiger, Kiesen Ct., Berne, Suisse. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 


for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen, Premium. Three years’ course, 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply Box No. 203, Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DMINISIRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. | 
The London County Council invites applications for the undermentioned 


positions in secon schools :— 
THE COUNTY 8 NDARY SCHOOL, HOLLOWAY.—Assistant Master 


Gaal qualified to teach History and English Language and Literature. 
TH 














ualifications of an athletic character will be an additional recommendation, 
£150, rising to £300 by yearly increments of £10. 

COUNTY SECON kRy SCHOOL, PUTNEY.—Assistant Mistress 

ially qualified in Mathematics and able to organize and supervise Games. 
ary 2130 rising to £220 by yearly increments of £10. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PECKHAM.—Assistant Mistress 
qualified to teach History and some English, with experience in middle school 
work. Musical qualifications would be an additional recommendation, Salary 
£120 rising to y Fay 4 increments of £10, 

Candidates must have passed a final examination for a degree held by a 
recognized University. 

Applicaticns must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
the Education Officer, Lenten County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m, on Monday, 
18th May, 1912, 

Every communication must be marked H.4 on the coins. . 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to a diequalifica- 


tion for appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
25th April, 1912, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—o—— 





t J.), The Motor, 8vo. (S. Paul) net 10/6 
Armee (WB. ), Outlines of the History of Education, cr oe ten) nod 8/8 
ne 


Barrington (Mrs. R.), Thro’ ~enanee and Dalmatia, cr 8vo “orBinck) net 7, 
Bazin (R.), The Penitent, cr ash! 
Bickersteth as") The Ministry “ot Absolution, cr 8vo ...... (Lo: 

Bradshaw (G.), Prevention of Railroad Accidents, 12mo 
Brebner fy fy +} The Silver Medallion, cr 8V0 ............:c000000 
Brown ( ), The Surgery of Oral Diseases 


Buchan (J.), The Moon Endureth, cr 8V0 ....,..sesssseeseeeeees lackwood) 6/0 
Canfield my ), The Squirrel , er 8v0 sj (oouse mstable) 6/0 
Carri an Dene Natural Pood of Man, sa el _ ad 7/6 
truct lear Weath 
Cave (C, -), The Structure osp! . Meh a, ee 10/8 
Cnty 0 and A.) and Baker (N.), A Two-Fold mistake. a other Stories, a 
Cornford (¥. M.), From Religion to Philosophy, 8yo......... (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Crockett ie Bi, Anne of ne Barricades, cr 8vo...... ye & etatned 6/0 














i . Memoirs: From Mendelssohn to ® 

Davison ( €! . ee "eore) ast 1n6 

aC: A Night in the Luxem) are. or Byo......... ( wift) 
aa A.), Th Thy oy femme of Knowledge, cr 8vo......... (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/6 
Voce (Ww. ). a Benedict's Escapade, Cr 8¥0..........0s-+0+e0eseeesees (J. Ouseley) 6/0 
fe (G. A, B.), Miniatures, 12mo................ ++... (Sidgwick & Jackson) ne’ 2/6 
Fy ed (Lady), The Cheerful Way, cr 8vo (Black) net 2/6 
WP. Turning Points in my Life, cr 8v0 . (Longmans) net 3/6 





Buelish Apprenticeship and Child Lavo 
Dunlop lop (0. J.), Eng’ ay “Cnwin) net 10/6 


Earnshaw (J. P.), boone Liquidation of Companies in the Trans 
8v0 (Jord: on 7/6 
ergso! 

















GF TU. nncacercantetesesotens pede n 5/0 
oes (F. G. , In Mantle Blue, cr A Saaremaa E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Farmer (H. 2% The Rise and Development of Military Music, or 8vo 

Reeves) net 
Fisher (B. M.), The Player, cr 8V0 .........:.-cceeeeeeecnereesetrenvens (Drane) 6/0 


Forrest (G. W.), A History of the Indian Mutiny, vol. iii., ~~ 


Frase . A. L.-), John Stuart, Earl of Bute, c 
sha aoe i - ox ore Unie, Poeat) net 2/6 







rs (A.). , The Uncreated Man, cr 8V0 ....cs.sscssscssesensenessereces Ouseley) 6/0 
Fert ( . A.), Individuality and Art, 8vo .. (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Goldring (D) ds The Permanent Uncle, cr 8¥0 ........cccscesseeeseeeesss (Constable) 6 
Greene (G. , Songs of the Open Air, roy — (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Hart (BR. J. Wy TOnOS, BVO ...... seeeees- (Bell) net 6/0 


Hil, W.), Hypnosis and Suggestion, Bro .. 

Hitch). Winew and Hackle, 8vo .. en <> \peptenen 6/0 
Hughes is. J.), Feeding and Care of Infants and Children, 12m: 

(Simpkin) net 2/6 

(Drane) 3/6 


Hunt (C. A.), Jimsie ; or, Downs and Ups, cr 8vo ...... 
Jackson (T. IF. )» Biblical History for Junior Forms: “Old ‘Te t 


|S het EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ABT. 


The above Coeniiinn D invite vite applications for for ihe pat of Head-Master of the 
Hull Municipal School of is £400 per annum. The 
gentleman appointed must have had a artistic training and be e 
in the work of a School of Art. A candidate with experience of artistic crafty 
will be preferred. Forms of - containing particulars of the duties 
and conditions of “Pl og be obtained from ne undersigned and 
must be ret later than the 10th of May. Canvassing will be con. 


~ J. T. RILEY, 
Education Offices, Secretary 
Albion Street, Hull, 


April 16th, 1912. 


KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM. 

_ LADY SUPERINTENDENT will be required, after the Summer 
Vacation, to undertake the domestic management and to be responsible for 
the domestic discipline of this Col loge. 

Full particulars of the ap to the 
Rev. Preb, HOBSON, Principal. 


(ounty COUNCIL OF. THE WEST RIDING OF 





of Education, 





htainad 


it may be on app 


Heati 














BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 





Principal—Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 
The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the following 





Staff ap . oy" at the Bingley be ae oe College, which provides accomme. 
dation for 200 t women 
ql) Lecturer in English oe ee ee = xg annum, 
(2) Lecturer in Science ee oe £17: 
Preference will be to candidates possessing special 


qualifications in Che: 
& Teacher of Art 
ee of Physical Training and 
me .. oe 
Certain of the Le t inted may be Sok fF, and “residence ia 
return tS) Lety Bee duty in : the — of Residence, 





Superintendent, to undertake 
iy, usual duties of a Matron with 
the direction of all domestic ar- 
rangements, subject to the general 


responsibility of the Principal .. £100 annum, 
with and 
residence. 


Candidates for all the above-named posts must be women. Last date for 
the receipt of applications, Monday, 6th May, 1912, Further particulars and 
Forms | of Application to be obtained from the Education Department 





cr 8Yo Simpkin net 2/6 
Korfoot (J. B.), Broadway, 8vo ak ‘onstable) net 7/6 
& Hall) 6 











Kidson (E.), Herringfleet, SGD cance 
Laurence (A. L. B,-), John Daunt: a Novel, cr 8V0............0000++ we Ouseley) 6/0 
Lawrence (W. J. ), The Elizabethan Playhouse, ond other et 8vo 
Bullen) net 12/6 

Leigh (E.), A Daughter of Fate, cr 8V0 ...........0:000000 0 tuanee & Evenden) 6 
Lischer (B, E.), Principles and Methods of Orthodontics, cr 8vo 

(H. Kimpton) net 12/6 
ee (J. L.), The Tour, and on Poems, 8vo ..... B. Sutton) net 5 






wie tiel Book of Nonsense (A), 8V0 ...........:.cceseceerees millan) net 3 

ae ty OX? Sosthe, the Man ont his Character, 8vo.. ....(Nash) net 15/0 

= — | “)e a ae The bene Idea, a deesanenne per “4 Ee wells} 4 4 
c A =r istory, cr 8vo . . Ke 

Bedouge 10), Chiefs and Ci of Central Africa, roy 8v0 

Matti (F. E.), El tary Mechanical Sitethe ie _— aw 
hews ), Elemen 0 

Titi 7 Pub. Co. 














net 8/6 
Melville (L.), Royal Tunbridge Wells, 8vo (Nash) net 10/6 
Methley (N. T.), The Life-Boat and its Story, 8vo 
eta & Jackson) net 7/6 
Moll (A.), The Sexual Life of the Child, 80 .............cecseeeeees (G, Allen) net 15,0 
Moore (J. H .), Ethics and Educati cr 8v0 on, = 3/0 
Mortimer abe The Sin of Youth, cr 8V0 .......sccsscsscessesesereseseesseesess 4 
O'Brien (C e Guild of the Garden —«~y cr 8vo {itoutiedgey | 
Ollone ( oh, a’), In Forbidden China, 8vo (Unwin) net 180 
Trails, By “J. I Oe Bt ccccsisoncessnosesconnsevenssoneses senenes (Cassell) 6/0 


Open 
Fagus (E, G.), An Experiment i in Alien Labour, roy 8vo 


om, Univ. Press) net 3/0 
tay = The Temptation of Nina, cr 8vo (Long) 
soemean € . ), we _— School of eeninee 8v0.. — rane) H 4 
Poems, by C. W. M., cr 8vo .......... 
ueux WS to Fatal F Snowe. cr 8vo 
| ae! (W.), The Omen, cr 8vo0 
Russell (Earl), Divorce, cr 8vo 
Sabatini vr) The Justice of the Duke, cr 8vo. 
te Kingdom of God, cr 8vo 
William Shaen, cr 8vo 
Siimpecn (H. " ’ Rambles in Borers, er 8vo.... 
8 ley ( +), Anglo-American Memories, seco 








iG 6/0 

(J. =| 6/0 

(Heinemann) net 2/6 
(S. Paul) 

















Smeaton (A. nM iy yee Of Fire, CF BVO ....cccccesseseeseesereeees (Cen 
Smith (E. F. B a in the Chinese Revoluti ,c 
Strutt (J. W.), pal bares © Papers, vol. v., zy. 8v0 (Camb, Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Stryienski (C.), The yoy of Louis XV., 8vo . -. (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
= of Public nion in a Constitutional eer ire. By Quisque, 
Gaanenengnegeaccganeccsers mtury Press) net 2/6 
Satelite iyan (i. © Te TN GIP TEOD snscnctiasornutenipetnetetined (Smith & Elder) 6 
bp , The Bride of Dicayeus; a Music sae, and other 


ans) net 36 
Vachell i. A.), Blinds Down, cr 8vo ‘ith ¢ 












( 
sentn, cmnedenntunenenenia (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
~ A Tale of Old Crete, and other Poems, l6mo 
(Simpkin) net HM 





Walton (W.), John Varley, Socialist, cr 8V0  ....csccesesseeseeeereee (Simpkin) net 
Watt (F.), Edinburgh an ‘the Lothians, 8vo . (Methuen) net 1s 
Wild Nature and Country Life, 4to .................. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Wilding (A, a) On the Court and Off, cr BVO ........cccceeeeeees (Methuen) net 
Wilson (H. H.), A Somerset Sketch- Book, SD cencentenamen (Dent) net 3/6 


Wolff (S. L. ), The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, cr 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 8/6 
Woodcock (H. de Cc. ), The | Doctor and the People, ¢ er8 8vo .. vo ...(Methuen) net ot 6” 


y Branch), County H Hall, Wakefield. 


LECTURES, &c. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


(Under the Patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra.) 


The Lectures are adapted to students above the age of 16. 

Preparation is given for the following examinations: Those of the University 
of London in the ulties of and Science; the London University 
ety mee Dy in Religious Knowledge; the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology; 
the King’s College Diploma and Certificate in Home Science, There am 
Matriculation Classes. 

Separate courses of interest to non-examination students are given ia 
History, Literature, Philosophy, and Biology; also in the Home Science 
subjects of Sanitary Science and Hygiene aud the Economics of Womea's 


Work. 

Iustruction in Music is given by Mrs. Hutchinson, Madame Haas, Professor 

Whitehouse, Herr Woltmann, and others, andin Theory by Professor Vernham, 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 

Square, W information may be obtained from the Secretary, 13 Kensingtoa 
uare, W. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Lectures in Advanced Mathematics will be delivered ty 
Monsieur Henri Poincaré, Professor of Mathematical Astronomy in the 
University of Paris, at the University of London (South Kensington, 3.W.), oa 
May 3rd, 4th, 10th, and 11th, 1912,at5 p.m. The Lectures will be delivered ia 
French, Admission free, by ticket obtainable from the Academic 
University of London. 


IBBERT LECTURES ON ZOROASTRIANISM 
By the Rev. J. H. MOULTON, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


The Lectures forming the Second Section of this course will be delivered ia 
the University of London, South Kensington, on Tuesdays, April 30th, May 7th 
and 14th, at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Admission = without ticket, Syllabus will be sent on rooelnt of of postcard 
addressed to The Secretary at University Hall, Gordon Square 

FRANCIS H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Trustees, 


HE BNGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
MR. CECIL J. SHABP. 
ee Sword Dances and Singing Games 
inity Church House, 200 Great Portland Street; 
Fridays, Reeve Hall, 76 t Street (Baker Street Station) 5.30 to 6.30, 6.30 te 
7.30; Country Dance Class, at the South Western Polytechnic Instituts 
Chelsea, S.W., Thursdays, 8.30 to 10 p.m. Fees fora term ( 
a Non-Members £1 ls., Teachers 10s. 64., Members 8s. 6d., Elementary 
School Teachers 7s. €d. No reduction tc to Teachers for 1! Dance Class.— 
Further information may be obtai to th y> 
WALSH, Avenue Cham 4 a. Place, London, W. o 
EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The Trustess 
of the Mary (gee Bom peut: Trust Fund invite applications pop 
t members of N. for a Travelling Scholarshi 30 for 























Classes in Morris, ease 
2nd May, 1912. Thursdays, 





~--_ --———— 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIGC, 8S.W. 


‘The Governing Body invite applications for the appointment of WARDEN 
for the Hostel for Women Students, For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
enclosing stam addressed envelope. 


IGH CLIFF SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
HOMECRAFT DEPARTMENT. 
One vacancy in May and one in September fora Lady Student to 
General H and in the care of infants, 








poate in 
ceptional 





opportunity for girls recently left school, 





urposes of study, to a Sel in June 1912. Applications mus! ~ gent not 
purr than June 10th to Miss Crovex, Newnham College, from whom all par- 
ticulars can be obtained, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 





of Education, by the Oxford 

University for Secon a. and by 
crate ats, Mi CATHERINE 1, DODD, M.A. 

r in Education, Manchester Univ ) 


ersity. 

mapate en — somes repared for the Oxford and — ——— Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £6. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund, 
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HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


neem 
L 
ora (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Princi Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
ENTRANCE — IPS.—Twelve Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £00, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 


oe College. June 20th, 1912. Names must be entered before May 25th. 1912. 
The — ze were Women Students for London Inclusive fee 
r. ER TERM BEGAN on APRIL 20th. For forms of 
| and eee — &-. apply to the SECRETARY, Royul Holloway 


College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
prewar OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 w 
Dramatic Work. a 

»pt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
‘SON, 1 Sackville Gastems, Wiest, Essex. 


racy and prom 
mec DICKIB 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


7T, HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
danghters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 


t, ell as to physical Examinati to Uni 
at ction Standard tak taken if Sivek Reference is ual to Miss 


SOULSBY, Th The Manor Ang Brondesbury. _ 
PErRHos COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 











ARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
po Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Domestic Science Department. 

Principal :—Miss 





Preparation for University Examinations. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


ines 
ROWBOROUGH. —BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level, 
Thoroughly good education on modern lines. Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 ag ee taken. For prospectus apply A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, ( whorough. 


M\HE BEEHIVE, BEX HILL.—“ Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attentio: 
and they are carefully helped and qneoumaged according to their capacities and 
peeds, Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911, 


sr FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head- Mistress—Miss I. LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea or, the bracing Suffolk coast. as hain 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
-Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, Se Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
).—First-rate M Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 

= remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Playing-fields 
ink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term a begins 3 May Ist. 




















JJASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
The house is on — soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful distri 
seighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go! 
ix-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
lon professors attend. Principal: isa EDDEs. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST (Limited). 


Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE an of ARGYLL. 
President—The Marquess of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council— 

The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. 8. NORTHCOTE. 

The long-established and important Schools of the Trust provide a liberal 
education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, mainly 
of University education, and P< My or omiuiet and useful life at 
home and for College training leading to the higher professional pursuits. 

Daring the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLA. HLPS at Oxford, Cam- 
} . ~ London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 

eo Trus 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit, SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 
Playing fields with organized Games are provided. 

ere are Preparatory Departments for Children under 7. 
. on oe —— opportunities are given at the end YY Se School . oye | 
‘or training in Househo anagement, Cookery, and other branches 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. - 

LICENSED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked thus*, 
Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 

ments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 
dvantage is given to pupils who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School. 

The following are the Schools in London or neighbourhood. 


Head-Mistress. 














Name of 

___ School, Address, 
*Blackheath ... | Wemyas Road one wn Miss Gadesden, M.A, 
*Bnghton autos Montpelier Road .., ° Miss Lunn. 
Bromley ... Elmfield Road Miss Hodge, M.A, 
*Clapham... South Side, Clapham Common... Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Croydon .., Wellesley Road... a Miss Leahy, M.A. 
Duiwich ... Thariow Park Road oe Miss Furness, 
Kensington -. | St. Alben’s Boad .,., ose Miss Home. 
*Noti Hill and 

yswater | Norland Square .., oe «» | Miss Paul, M.A, 
Paddington and 
Maida Vale | Elgin Avenue Miss Slater, M.A. 
East Putney 18 — Road, and 37 Putney 
ove Miss Hewetson, M.A. 

South Hampstead Maresficia Gardens ee . | Miss Benton. 
Streatham Hill 

and Brixton | Wavertree Road ... ab «. | Miss Ottham, M.A, 
Sutton ; Cheam Road... ose ooo .. | Miss Bell, B.A 
8 denham West Hill. ont ose +» | Miss Sheldon, M. A. 

bridge Wells | Camden Park Miss § M.A. 
Wimblaiee Hill | Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill... ' Miss Gavin, M.A. 





*The remaini schools are at Bath, Birkenhead, *Ipswich, *Liverpool, 
East Liverpool, *Newcastle-on-Tyne, *Norwich, ‘Nottingham, *Oxford, 
*Portsmouth, *Sheffield and *Shrewe 

Fal) particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Office of 
the Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W., or from the HEAD- 
MISTRESSES of the individual Schools, 

NEXT T ERM will begin on May Ist. 





W E YBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SU RREY. ” Com 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 
Careful training. Most ‘suceessful methoda of teaching all 
French and German spoken a spec:ality, 
d. High and most healthy 


of a refined home. 
the subjects of a sound education, 
Classics and preparation for tions 
position. Large grounds, 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFO RD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Aleo TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. 











IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of By ae me 
Scholarship, available for 3 years, on 
The Summer Term begins =, Ist, 1912. 


r ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

a on lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and ———. 
.o for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
WF, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 














RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSEOCRAFT, 
For saa sob smug = 17. 


In 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR ‘GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Se., 


HAmMesTEsD HEATH. <7 Priory School Gants on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracin strongly 
ern met! I~ ” Resident 





seeommended by doctors. Sound education on m 


English and pan Mistresses. Good music, drawing, ting, reo 
éressmaking, gam Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Il strated Prospectus from Principals, sses Aleock & Cocks. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR, GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMING 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoixing the 
NEXT TERM begins May Ist. 
Prospectuses, &., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 108 Colmore Row, 
Bamingham, 


JT INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
May Ist. 


4 The SUMMER TERM will begin on * Wednesday, 
or prospectus apply 





2ud Class Saloon attached to the 3.45 from Waterloo. 
to Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of good social position. Resident 
Pupils only. Entirely rural surroundings. Grounds of 70 acres. Elevation 
400 feet. House combines all modern educational requirements with comforts 
ef home life. English, Modern usic, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
Gardening, &c. Healthy open-air life. rincipals : Miss CuieneLt and Miss 
Mch EAN, B.A, 
ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A Geet 
class School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education 
bined with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 1419); ee HOUSE 
(girls 7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly qualified 
ae. oe es and —_— — - from London. a 
Fees. or urther a. apply to ea istress, 
Miss BEATRICE i HAY (Cambridge Natural ural Science Tripos), 











p®is CESS HELENA COLLEGE, BALING. 
Principal—Miss | PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
uages, drawing, painting, music, an: ae culture. 
e ne College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


W 4LLAsEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASRFY, 








CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 

rail from Live 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

e Wallasey Hi School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY os 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir +. — Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. 6G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. onds.—For Pr 
tion concerning Scholarships ay AT. the Principal, Miss E. LA WRE! E. LAWRENCE. _ 
YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
XANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every a. of te y 
a Swedish Mistress from the Royal ——— "Physica 
‘ducated Woinen are trained as Scientific 
The Course imcludes:—British and Swedish reeled 
Medical Gymnuasti ¥ Swimming, Outdoor Games, = 
Di lomas and Gold edals rded to essful st ti 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Stadents who wy te for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acc —~ Fr knowledge of Typewriting. ng, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, Bn Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences te Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount G the Hen. 
and vy. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








Education. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSPELD. | Students 


are trained in this College to become Teachers of ep in Colleges 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M 0 “a Phy- 


siology and Hygiene, | Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 





ng, Hoe ‘ennis, &c. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIKLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), —6 
bracing air of the Craven highlands 








Miss Auerbach. Thorough ed in the air of the Craven hig 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.— — Thorough 
with Special Preparation 


Education given to Gentlemen’s Ty eT 
Examinations when desired. Principal, C. E. BATTYE.—For Terms, informa- 
tion res 5 go: and other apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Hastings. 
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ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S5S.W. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
Two Scholarships, a and £20 respectively, tenable from September 

=. rare offered by the 


ulars apply me the Secretary, sending stamped addressed envelope. 





EYMOUTH 


THE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th. 
For particulars apply Head-Master. 





OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The tone of the Schools and the standard of work are high. Modern 
Literature, and Music ties, Very careful attention given to th 
. Senior and Junior ~ 8; advan- 


—References kindly permitted to Rev. Be Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. CF Bardsley, and many her mg Principal for prospectus. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
H.S, Exam.,1909, 


SYSTEM ty Hachoan Cceniorng bce Pru fresrzing Pring 


Ur npr and all interested int the subject should 
ook a book a, “trove cured himself after suff su as 


free. t O, Tarrango 
Willesden i. Brondesbury, i a _ — 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURED— 
Sschissonials. post tree feos tae kn Dohaniis, Lis etn Cont Mensions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. sn 


TAMMERING PERFECTLY CURED— 
Every stammerer and every pment we ne a a bey that stammers should 

read the “ Confessions of a Stammerer,” Grierson ; free ls. Pros- 
tus on a tion—Apply, —_ House, 1 Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 
treet, London, W. Esta 


HE CURE OF STAMMERING. —MR. J. BRETHER- 

TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 

the treatment of Stammering. ful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life. Sea and Down air.—Dunelm, Broadwater, Worthing. 








ASLEY, 

















so0YS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
HIPS. Candidates be exam their Pre 


SCHOLARSHI may 
Schools, D. E. NORTON, wa. Head iter. 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—l4th. Pre- 
ference fo for one (£20) to Sons of Kent C . Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Service , Naval Cler' , &c. Newly-equi Laboratories, 
Excellent Health Record. Officers” NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. B. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Public School. Moderate he Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in Se 
~ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. Aa 
‘WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Scheel Special Arm, 
Engineering Cinases. are Drill compulsory for the whole Se School, 
Corps. New buil pe and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers lergy. Scholarships £60—2£30, March 7—9. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. —Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situatio: bove sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 

oliday Class abroad. NE. ExT TERS TERM "BEGINS MAY L Head-Master, H. V. 
PLU , M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 




















Examinatio et , ey and 6th. 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSH. to £20, and ome 5 — EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Centlidetes = are not already in the Co , whether Senior 


or Junior Department, an JAMES OF HERE ED Scholarship, 


value £35 ith preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HE EFORDSHIRE.. Also open to three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD C Ee enon Sch , one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS 4 NS OF 5 CLERGY, =“, Sa per 
annum, are open for term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 





CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
ay ay Ay yO 
obtained from De. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE —Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B Toyd, yay Bea A. (Mariborough and Ox and Oriel, Oxford.) 


HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING “COLLEGE, 

H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 

of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 

years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts rs one year’s sea cqueoot iY, 
qualified cadets. Moderate terms, For prospectus apply to SECRE 

Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
Bities. a THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, 1912, 
ead-Master—C. Ww. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


‘“ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, ay A “ak SS. and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of £530, 

five or more of £30 for Day ew per annum. Faber Exhibition of £13 
for one year ae «7 the boy who does best in Examination. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
a of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to ‘boys under 15 on 
ay Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
wre tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Bey, A, H. Cooxz, 
M.A., Head-Master, 























PSWICH SCHOOL. 
AD-MASTER: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 
Preparation for University and Army and Navy, 
| en commenced April 27th, 
P on 


43, 





vP 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 





Term APRIL 30th. 
Particulars from Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 
EIGHTON PARK, 











A Boarding School, under the ae of Se Ba of Friends, 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Ly ig h above the Thames V sites 
Head-Master, C. I. VANS? -A. Oxon. 


you BRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 
On the llth, 12th, and 13th June, 1912.—Two Scholarships of £100 pa, 

two of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarshi 

entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered fot 

Ton — For particulars apply to the Head-Master, School House, 
onor) 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examinations for KING'S 
ee ran; ging > yale from £20 to £50) will begin at 
9 a.m, on Tuesday, June 4th. tes to be under 15 on September ae 
1912. Forms to be filled up an aa to the Cuarrer CLERK on or 
May 23rd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. RB. D. BUDWORTH, om 
Master, School House, Durham. 


UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Qualifying Examination at Candidates School will take place oa 
Monday, May 20th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Puesday 
May 28th. Particulars from The Secretary. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 13th and l4th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors, 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ing from £80 to £9 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4and5 next. Exhibitions 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time,—Apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa 
tion on modern lines from 6 7 —gg oe! without break or undue 
pressure for Universities an Professions. dicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of C 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrtsr, the Rev. F. 
W. Lusuinctoy, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for er ym Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, —_ separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for f= peer ten HEAD- TER, School House. | 


HERBORNE SOECHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on A t 1, = be held on July 16th and _ following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

EDBERGH SCHOOL. 

SIx ~~ yy value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 

will be offered in July ne 
an Yorks apply . the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 



































oyAaL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

profession for their sons can obtain (without —e > ‘ull particulars 

of the ‘Siguiediens for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, s a” lication. (Publication + ag aed 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, L South Molton Street, London, W. 


NLIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912 

Ten or more 0) to competition; value from £25 to £100 a year. Alsos 

SCHOLARSHI for ABMY CANDIDATES. Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLAC E.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a mae number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 

owing to health or backwardness, not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. 


RIVATE TUITION. —Rev. A. H. SCOTT-WHITE, 
B.Sc., B.A., Claverton Rectory, near Bath, offers a home to three or four 
requiring special care and coaching; modern comfortable rectory with 
culling and large garden; beautiful surroun 


N KENTISH FARM.—Married Graduate has Vacancy 

for another Pupil, preferably as companion to one aged 19, Large hous¢ 

with modern conveniences. Separate bedrooms. Country pursuits. es 

Handicrafts, Poultry, Bees, &c., Cricket, Tennis. Efficient supervision. Home 
life. London 28 miles.—P. B. CARDWELL, M.A., Brocas, Hever, Kent. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage 9% 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and aking. ~ house and unds in healthiest 
near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 

che, Paris, 
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HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D .— 

C ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

‘a. Oxford. Prepares for English Publie Schools, French and German 
, subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


——— 
WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
reterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
eg 7 Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
RUSSELS.—Ladies received as Paying Guests. Large 
house. Every modern comfort. Best situation. Terms moderate,— 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 











1 OITIERS (France). University town; splendid scenery.— 
Comfortable Home offered an English Lady or Gentleman in doctor's 
family. London references. Docteur, c/o Agence Havas, 113 Cheapside, E.C. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Pb.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. _ 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
E pnucA TIO. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., _ : 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational ey eye ~ 

ice is given free of charge. 

mentee 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





REPARATORY SCHOOLS.—For BOYS aged 7-14 yrs. 
IN THE COUNTRY OR ON THE COAST. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON have an intimate knowledze of Schools 

reparing boys fur the Public Schools and the Royal Naval College, 

sborue; the fees range from £60 to £150a year. Parents of boys 
whose ability must help pay for their education should apply for 
prospectuses of schools successful in winning Scholarships. 

The choice of a first school for quite young boys, and also for 
delicate boys, is a matter for serious consideration, Messrs. PATON 
know such schools, and will be pleased to send particulars and advice 
on receipt of detailed statement of requirements. 

There is no charge.—Appl 
J. and J, PATON, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
: Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. Ae 








RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools sonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poee: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 

O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
~—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





By Ocean Yachting Steamer 





, M S&S P| «aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons, 
YACHTING =. Gales fitted — Bedsteads instead of 
oR > rths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
SMES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 
1912, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
1, NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... eco 11 June ove 15 days 
2, NORWAY FJORDS ..... oes oe 28 June ose 13 days 
8% NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... on 12 July én 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS _... oe ose 27 July on 13 days 
5& NORWAY FJORDS ... eco ose 10 Aug. ose 13 days 
6 BALTIC & RUSSIA ... oce ose 24 Aug. ove 24 days 
7. PENINSULA & MOROCCO .., ove 28 Sept. e 10 days 
& HOLY LAND & EGYPT ove eee 9 Oct. ° 29 days 
% ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. , - 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Southampton, Grims!.v. Leith and Marseilles. From £1a Day. 
Tllust ate 1 Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL s’EAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
UGANO Tour £5 5s. Paris, Lucerne, Lake of Lucerne, 
Devil's Bridze, Andermatt, and Lugano, the most beautiful centre of 
the Italian Lake >cl. rail, 1 el. on Lake Lucerne, 1 cl. Hotels. Extension 
Venice. Montreux fours, £5 53s.—George Lunn’s Tours, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 





R.M.S. “‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


10 10s. — ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON. Leaving Marseilles May 15, 

THE NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS, Leaving Tilbury 
June 24, Leith June 25. Fares from £15 lis. 

The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women—May 21: Historic Chiteaux of Loire Valley. June 4: Quaint 

little Holland. July 10: Tyrol (Brentaand Fassa Dolomites). August léth: 

Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Volga, Crimea) Nov. : Algeria-Tunisia. In. fees, 

Accompanied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D. J 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR THE HOME. — Gold Jewellery, 
WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 
or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. R. D. & J. B. 
me yO Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
ished 1833. 











LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


LD FALSE T'EETH BOUGAT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for Goponsl, Most liberal offers by the AL. 


firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Anuthor, Officier 
de I'Instruction Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 
translations from French, German and Italian, References and terms on 
application to FREDERIC LESS, “‘ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France, 


























D. 1626.—An unique collection of original copies of early 
@ newspapers dating from 1626 and published in the following periods, 
viz. . Civil War about 1641, Royalist Newspapers about 1643, Commonwealth 
Newspapers, Papers of the Restoration, liam and Mary, Queen Anne, 
Hanoverian Reigns, 373 specimens in all, is now offered for sale, either in one 
lot or separately. This valuable collection was the property of the late 
Mr. Henry Sell, and was exhibited at the Chi Exhibition and elsewhere. 
Collectors should apply for particulars to Sell’s Advertising Agency, Ltd, 
168 Fleet Street, London, EC 

A NTIQUE FURNITURE for immediate sale; owner 
oing abroad. Louis XV. oak Bureau, 24 guns. Parchment period oak- 
chest, 10 gns. Parchment period oak Book-case, 20 guns. All perfect. Till 
recently in one of the oldest French monasteries. Reasonable offers considered, 

Inspection invited. Apply, 8., c/o CLACKBON'S, 119 Fleet Street, E.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


RP 1LEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 














—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Me and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply « GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
ber ES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guarantced by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S8,, who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 189, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3,4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet, 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

UMMER UNDERWEAR in reliable qualities is best 

bought direct from the actual makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed, 

Write for Free Book with patterns and full instructions for ordering to~ 
Dept. ATHEENIC MILLS, 

Hawick, Scotland, 


YSORE COFFEE. (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). — 
Fine flavour. Delicious aroma, A trial solicited, 
FRESHLY ROASTED, 6 Ibs., whole berry, 8s. 9d.; Pure ground, 9, 
CARRIAGE PAID. Sample and Testimonials free. 
Special Terms to Principals of Schools ond Institutions. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, ‘Tower Hill, London, E.C, 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THES 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memoria) 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patros: H.M. Taz Kuixe, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked te 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tur Ear or Harrnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamiiton, 


URATES’ AUGMENTATION FUND. 
Presidents: 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

The only Society in the country which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of England, 

Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 

Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. 

Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases, 

Cheques crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 8,W. 
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Meal 
nourishment. Full benefit is assured 
by taking the ‘“‘Allenburys” Diet, 
which i is a age | predigested com- 


A Late 


after the dance, the theatre, or whist 

drive should be somethi that 

soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic 

stimulants disturb the natural rest tion of rich and whole = 

and fail to nourish. The ideal supper -the vital food elements. 

should be easily digested and provide in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sample will be sent for 3d, stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 % ol 
+. 25 0 O| Members 
AL PAYME 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 
Members 110 6 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at tas. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cofone! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET; WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 








jay ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
Ge i TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 


EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL a, wa, INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, 





For Cultured Tastes: 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The dainty Smokes that weave a garland of 
perfect contentment round fancy’s dreamland. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. 
Of Tobacconists everywhere, and 
10 New Bond Street, sniamnaies Ww. 


“The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipe Pace (when available), Fourrern Guineas, 


TRGB occeceeesscocsvercconccecssnonenees £1212 0 ee a aaet Baga : : 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columz ..........., 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Columa ,...., i 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
CoMPANrgs, 
Outside Page .....ccccccereeeeees BIC 16 Of Inside Page ..cccccccccccoccccscccee £14414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; andls,a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,’’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 





—— 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


—__ _ —_ ----__—— 


Story & Triggs 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 
The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains Illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


All those interested in Period Furnishing 
are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had from 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS 


LIMITED, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICE (rx TurrtretnH), 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
WEDNESDAY, 1st MAY, at 7.30 p.m. 
Preacher: The Right Rev. Bishop CLIFFORD. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., 
THURSDAY, 2nd MAY. 
At3r.m. Chairman: The Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of ARMAGH, 
At 7.30 p.m. Chairman: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of LINCOLN, 
All friends and supporters are asked to make a point of being present on at 
least one of these occasions. 


Prebend CARLILE, Founder and Hon. Chief Pa. 
Headquarters : 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


ALLEN & DAWS’ 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheffield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &e., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods a if offer not accepted, 
Why not send to-day 
108 LONDON STR EET. “worwicn. 
Established over ER 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


—_———$—$——— 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 





Messrs. 





PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
aera Yearly. Yoatty. Quarterly, 
—— stage to any part of the Unite 
pr autanetanadhncen the aenannnsce BL 8 Ci Ol Sind 7 2 
Sechatee postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, IE SIA wxrisinscnaeseianesonsect : ao OT & scnse 086 


1 Wetirneton Srrest, Stranp, Lonpos, 





Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londons 
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The LIST of SUBSCRIPTIONS will be closed on or before 
MONDAY, the 29th April, 1912. 


DOMINION STEEL 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Province of Nova Scotia, Canada.) 





CAPITAL. 
AUTHORISED, $50,000,000. 


ISSUED : 
$35,653,300 in 358,523 Ordinary Shares of $100 each. 
000,000 in 70,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of $100 each (now offered for sale). 


The amount of Preference Shares is limited to 50 per cent. of the amount of 
Ordinary Shares from time to time outstanding. 

The only outstanding Loan Capital of the Corporation is $1,500,000 Five per 
Cent. Debentures due November, 1915, 





ASpecial Act has been passed by the Legislature of Nova Scotia, stating 
e Preference Shares are validly issued as fully paid and non-assessable, 


oe sroviding that the Corporation shall have the right to redeem them at 
any time on three months’ notice at the price of ad od cent., together with 
all arrears of dividend whether declared or undeclared. 


The Corporation has undertaken not to increase the present issue of 
Preference Shares without the consent of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, the 
Dominion Securities Corporation, Limited (of Canada), and the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas, unless the average yearly net earnings of the Corpora- 
tion, as explained in the accompanying letter from the President, have for 
three years preceding such proposed increase exceeded four times the amount 
ef the yearly dividend on the Preference Shares then outstanding and the 
further Shares proposed to be issued. 





MESSRS. SPEYER BROTHERS 
Offer for Sale the above-mentioned 
70,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative 


Preference Shares, 


at the price of £19 per $100 Share (=~92} per cent. at the fixed 
rate of exchange of $4.86% to the £), payable as follows:— 
£2 O O on Application. 
£17 O O on May 3, 1912. 


£19 00 





On payment of the instalment due on allotment, the Allotment Letters will 
be exchangeable for Speyer Brothers Scrip Certificates to bearer each carrying 
acoupon representing the three months’ dividend ¢n the shares allotted pay- 
able ist August, 1912. 

The Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable as soon as possible after Ist 
August, 1912, into certaficate for registered shares ranking for dividend as from 
that date. 

The Shares are also being offered by Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers m 
Amsterdam, and by the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas in Amsterdam and 

Is. 


The Shares confer the right toa Cumulative Preferential dividend of 6 per 
eent. per annum, payable quarterly on the Ist February, May, August, and 
November in each year ; they also have pnority as to both capital and dividend 
@ any liquidation of the Company. 

Dividends and also the principal of the Shares, if redeemed, will be payable 
im Montreal; or, at the holders’ option, in London at the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce at the rate of exchange of $4.86 2-3 to the £, 

Attention is drawn to the extract printed below of a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Phummer, the President of the Corporation, dealing with the position and 

ts of the Corvoration and its Preference Shares. This shows that the 

ration is entitled to receive from its constituent companies (The 
Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and the Dominion Ironand Steel Company, 
Limited) a yearly amount equal to the dividend on the $7,000,000 Preference 
Shares ($420,000), and that the earnings, out of which this sum is payable, for 
Goma five and a-half years, after making full provision for depre- 
m, averaged $2,133,213.76 a year, which is over five times the 
—— amount required for dividend on the $7,000,000 Preference 


S. 

The Corporation is paying quarterly dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on its Ordinary Shares. 

Copies of the last Annual Reports of the Corporation and its constituent 
companies can be seen during the usual business hours, while the list is open, 
at the office of Messrs. Bircham and Co., 50, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Application may be made on the form printed below, which should be 

rded with the necessary remittance to Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

Non-payment of the instalment due on May 3rd, 1912, will render the allot- 
ment liable to cancellation and the amount eed paid to forfeiture, 

3, Lothbury, London, E.C., April 25th, 1912. 





The foliowing is an extract from a letter addressed by 
Mr. J. H. Plummer, the President of the Corporation, to 
Mossrs. Speyer Brothers :— 

“The authorized capital of the Dominion Steel Corporation, Limited, is 
$0,000,000, of which $35,653,300 have been issued as Ordinary Shares and 
$7,000,000 as Preference Shares. The latter are the Shares to be offered under 
Ser Prospectus. The Corporation also has outstanding $1,500,000 five per 

nt. unsecured Debentures. The whole of the Ordinary Shares and the 
Debentures were issued for the acquisition of shares of constituent com- 
Panes, consisting chiefly of the following :— 

$14,531,400 out of $15,000,000 Ordinary Giese of the Dominion Coal Co., Ltd. 

$19,972,200 out of $20,000,000 Ordinary Shares of the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Co., Ltd. 

The Dominion Coal Company, Limited, owns or holds under lease a large 
Proportion of the best coal in Nova Scotia, estimated at over 5,000,000,000 tons, 
with collieries having an output of 4,250,000 tons per annum, 110 miles of well- 
equipped standard railway, and modern plants for handling coal at Sydney and 

isburg, and for discharging coal at Montreal, Quebec, St. John, and else- 





The Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, owns iron and steel works 
pte ery | Harbour, Nova Scotia, with a present capacity of 290,000 tons of 
finished steel per annum, which will be shortly increased to 400,000 tons. It 
owas iron ore mines on Bell Island, containing sufficient proved ore to supply 
its needs for over 100 years. 

—— are thus united under one control unlimited supplies of coal and of 

n ore. 

The $7,000,000 Preference Shares, to be offered under your prospectus, 
were issued early in this month to the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and 
the Dominion Iron aud Steel Company, Limited, in exc for $3,500,000 
six per Cent. Income Bonds of each Company. The interest on the Income Bonds 
is cumulative, and the Corporation is entitled to receive the interest (including 
all arrears) on the Income Bonds issued by each constituent company before 
any dividends are paid by that Company on its Preferred Stock, the total 
amount of which issued by both companies is $8,000,000. The Corporation is 
also entitled as owner of 99 per cent. of the common stock of the constituent 
companies to practically the whole of their surplus earnings, 

The puoesede of the shares will be used by these companies to defray the cost 
of new works now in progress or to be hereafter undertaken. These are chiefly 
as follows :— 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited.—The permanent uipment for 
Collieries Nos, 12 and 14, recently opened, the completion of os. 15 and 
16, the construction of Colliery No. iy, of two new collieries in the Morien 
district and of one at Springhill; the extension and further equipment of 
the Sydney and Louisburg Railway, new shipping pier, new wash plant, ete. 

Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited —Ex tensions now in progress 
consisting of Coke Ovens, two Blast Furnaces, two 500-ton Mixers or Open 
Hearth Furnaces, Merchant Mill, Bar and Rod Mil!, Wire and Nail Mills, 
Bolt and Nut Mills, new Power Plant, new Water Supply, and other 
additions to equipment, 

It is expected that the proceeds of the shares, with the amounts to be set 
aside from earnings, etc., will complete all the capital expenditure now iu view. 
During the two years ending June 30th, 1911, $3,000,770, derived from earnings, 
was expended on capital account by the two Companies, and it is expected that 
at least $2,000,000 will be available in the next two years. 

The earnings of the Dominion Steel Corporation, Limited, consist of :— 

1, Six per cent. interest on $3,500, Income Bonds of the Dominion 
Coal Company, Limited, and $3,500,000 Income Bonds of the Dominion 
Iron and Stee! Company, Limited, received by the Corporation in exchange 
for its $7,000,000 Preference Shares. 

2. Earnings of the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company, Limited, after pram of the dividends on their 
respective Preferred Stocks, practically all of which accrue to the Corpora- 
tion as holder of over 99 per cent. of the Common Stock. 

3. Income from minor sources, which is sufficient to provide the interest 
on the Corporation's outstanding $1,500,000 Debentures. 

The earnings of the Steel and Coal Companies for the last five and one-half 
yore. after deducting all charges ranking in priority to interest on Income 
onds, are certified by the Auditors to have averaged $2,133,213.76 per annum. 

These earnings exclude, on the part of the Steel Company, the bounties 
received on pig iron and steel ingots, but include bounties received on wire rods 
up to 30th June, 1911, when they expired. The latter bounties are included in 
the earnings, foralthough they bee ceased, the completion of the new mills 
of the Steel Company above mentioned will provide a profitable outlet for the 
material hitherto used in making wire rods, and thus compensate for the 
loss of the bounty. 

The increase in earning power which will be created by the expenditure of 
the new capital and by the completion of the plant, in which part of the capital 
previously obtained by the Steel Company has been expended, is estimated at 
over $1,000,000 per annum. 

No further issue of Preference Shares will be made without the consent of 
yourseives and your associates, unless for the three years preceding any such 
issue the average net earnings of the Corporation, available for divideuds on 
its Preference Shares, have exceeded four times the amount of the yearly 
dividend on the Preference Shares then outstanding and the further shares 
proposed to be issued. In this connexion such net earnings melude earnings 
of the constituent companies applicable to the Corporation’s holdings of their 
common stock, but which are retained in their businesses instead of being 
paid out in dividends.” 





THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 
AS. No 


DOMINION STEEL CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Laws of the Province of Nova Scotia, Canada.) 





CAPITAL. 
AUTHORISED, %50,000,000. 
ISSUED: 
$35,653,300 in 356,533 Ordinary Shares of $100 each. 
$7,000,000 in 70,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of 
$100 each. 
OFFER OF 
70,000 6 per Cent. Cumulative Preference 
Shares. 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E,C, 


I/We request you to allot me/us....... of the 6 per Cent, 
Cumulative Preference Shares of $100 each of the above Company, upon the 
terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 25th April, 1912. 


I/We enclose £... , .y being a deposit of £2 per Share on 
the above number of Shares, and I/we enguge to accept that or any less number 
of Shares you may allot to me/us, and to make the further payment thereon in 


accordance with the said Prospectus. 


Bignature...cccrercsecsersesecccescecssssreessesevsesenes eo cccccoccececcccecs 268 
Beene Gh Fe in css cts cncsveseenccocsone scnsavecsssesvennsnavousonsonecesnss oce 
(State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and title, ¥f any.) 

BRM Ge JA cccrcovvesssccscescovcvscoecsevccccconsccososccsscoeonsoosses °e 

qnecececceseeseese imiuneiennnenanvid apecseenienat ee 
BE. .n sisscsnnngedesiniinnthintiniiabetmendummmaiin 1912 


Cheques to be made payable to ‘‘ Bearer,” crossed *‘ account Speyer Brothers,” 
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W. HEFFER SONS, Ltd., 
CAMBRIDCE. 


MAURICE, THE PHILOSOPHER ; 


OR HAPPINESS, LOVE AND THE GOOD. 
By HAROLD P. COOKE, Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy in Armstrong College. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. F. G. 8. Scumurr. Cr. 8v0, 
i-xvi+1l08pp.,cloth. 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 


** An agreeable activity of thought and literary 
reminiscence.’"—Times, 
“A brilliant philosophical dialogue. ... A book 
I can recommend to all,”—Dr, W. H. D. Rousx in 
a public speec 
“With a different subject, Mr. Cooke writes in 
the spirit of Sp ayy His book is a delightful 
one, ... While he isfree from pedantry, he has 
invested his book with the finer flavour of learning. 
+ - + None can fail to be pleased with the many fine 
and true things that are said ae ae ane, ee 
guthor adds some verses of hig’ oy. 
—Newcastle Daily Journal. 
“Mr. Harold P. Cooke’s volume sses a value 
out of all proportion to its size and price. ... 
lucid as to be intelligible to every educated person. 
«+ Itis very much to be hoped, for the sake of 
the educated ~~ that it not fail to become 
acquainted with Mr, Cooke’s thoughtful enquiry.” 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 
“*He has certainly succeeded in drawing for us 
three very typical young Oxford men, amiable and 
cultured, . . Some pithy epigrams. . .. Mr. Cooke 
handles (his metre) with conspicuous skill and 


ines in it many choice *—KEvening Mail. 


NATURALISM OR IDEALISM? 


(The Nobel Lecture). By RUDOLF EUCKEN, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Jena. 
Translated, and with an Introduction by ALBAN 
G. Wivcerr, M.A. Demy 8vo, sewed, ls. net. 
(Postage 1d.) 
“An admirable epitome of Prof. Eucken’s 
philosophy.” —Ath 


BIBLICAL HISTORY FOR 


JUNIOR FORMS: OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Canon FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., 
ap Tables and Summaries, 2s, 6d, (Postage 








The book has been specially designed for 
teaching boys and girls in the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Forms Old Testament history. 
The volume is written in simple and direct 
language, and the subject throughout 
is reverently handled. ‘The able Sum- 
maries and Tables which the Author has 
appended to the chapters will make the 
book eminently suitable for examination 
purposes; it is published at a specially 
a ‘on so as to be within the reach 


*,* A full prospectus will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Publishers. 


VISION OF FAITH AND OTHER 


ESSA By CAROLINE 
STEPHEN, with Memoirs b 
Katuarine Streruen, Princi 
College, and Dr.'T. Hopeximm. Cr. 8vo, Photo- 
gravure Portrait and Three other Illustrations, 
pp. i-cxxxii+70, 3s. 6d. net, (Postage 4d.) 


“*A book like the ‘ Vision of Faith’... is a 
significant thing.”—Morning Leader, 

** Now and then a reviewer has a pleasure—a very 
rare pleasure, He meets with a volume, and the 
moment he opens it he knows he will read it, and 
he knows he will re-read it. Such a volume is the 
“Vision of Faith.’"’"— Church of Ireland Gazette, 

“It is in the letters that the reader finds the 
charm, delicacy, aud quiet, shrewd humour which 
won the writer all those friends, and made the 
porch so sought-out a resort,” —Athenzum, 


BURLESQUES AND PARODIES. 


By G. H, POWELL, M.A., of the Inner Temple, 
with an introduction by G@. Lowes Dickinson, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. Sewed ls, net. (Postage 1d.) 


Contents.— The Pelopidw Papers,” “A Tragic 
Fragment,” “‘ Fragment of an Interlude,” “‘ From 
a French Correspondent,” “On seeing People Off,” 
** A Dramatic Idyll reviewed,” “‘ Osmunda Hogalis.” 


“*Mr. Powell's delightful parodies.""—Athenzum, 
“*These jeux d@’esprit were indeed worth reprint- 
ing.’’—Spectator, 


Nearly Ready—New Volume of Ghost Stories 
by a N w Writer. 


STONECGROUND GHOST TALES. 


By E.G, SWAIN. Cr. 8vo, 200pp., 3s. 6d. 
(Postage 4d.) 

Creepy, catchy, and very weird, but tempered 
throughout by a delightful touch of humour which 
relieves the tense moments and gives a double 
pleasure to the reader. 
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Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
—_ Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
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pr 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Su ior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additionul con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. }-Botse, 
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TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
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DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contaius hairless paper, 
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of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
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By Miss Tuackerar. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to seud the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magarine, 
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HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book. 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic op 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which hag 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one, 

My present endeavour is to fill the need, 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa. 
rately and differently in order to incorpo. 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s, 6d. for the design, block and 109 
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the best copper-plate work—but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as [ 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach. 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
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reminder frequently forget to whom the 
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The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
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it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old, 
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plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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“Give me my Pipe.” 

“I care nothing for politics. The Whigs 
say the Tories are everything that is bad; 
the Tories say the Whigs are nothing that is 
good. I believe both statements. Give me 
my pipe, and that page of the morning paper 
concerned with the world’s actual happen- 
ings, not the wranglings of place holders 
and place seekers.” 

—Benjamin Robert Haydon. 


“Give me my Pipe,” 
but first fill it with— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


The Choicest Blend of Tobaccos obtainable. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


1d. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
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Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 
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The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


oftens hinders the adoption ofa better 
article. But the trouble is apt to be 
exaggerated. 


You may have been rubbing along 
with a typewriter which turns out 
indifferent work, when just a few 
minutes’ consideration of a “‘ Yost” 
would put you in touch with a 
much superior machine. 


Make the effort and we will save 
you as much trouble as possible, 
On receipt of a P.C. or telephone 
message a 


YOST wes 

TYPEWRITER 
will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- 
out risk or obligation on your part. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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FOUR POPULAR NOVELS 


Six Shillings Each. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS 
RHODA BROUGHTON 


Spectator says: ‘‘ Miss Broughton writes better than ever, Her style never 
lacked individuality, vivacity, and incisiveness, and these qualities are to be 
found in * Between Two Stools,’ ” 

Times says: ‘* Between Two Stools’ belongs to the category of Mr. Max- 
well’s ‘Guarded Flame.’ . . . Few readers, we imagine, would fail to fall im 
love with so fresh and delightful agirlas Arethusa. . . . Miss Broughton at 
her very best.” 

Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ A remarkable novel,” 


THE WOMAN-HUNTER 
ARABELLA KENEALY 


Pall Mall Gazette says: “A strong story admirably told, full of life and 
passion, and quite the best novel this gifted authoress has written.” 





Third Edition, 





Second Edition, 


a 
THE UNHOLY ESTATE 
DOUGLAS SLADEN 
Author of “The Tragedy of the Pyramids.” 
Times says: ‘ A vivacious and resourceful novel.” 
World says: ‘An exciting and delightful story, filled with marvellously 
vivid pictures of life in Cairo. Not a book for babes, but for thinking people. 


- + - One which has not a dull line in it, and will certainly entertain men ae 
much as it will interest and move women.” 





Bighth Eaditic nm 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL Third Edition, 
Author of “ Exton Manor,” &c. 

Madame says: “An absorbingly interesting, capital story, crowded with 
incident. The mystery is so cunningly coutrived and developed that I defy 
any realer to fathom it before the author intends him to.” 

Morning Post says: ‘ Extraordinarily well told, and moves all the 
time.”’ 


READY )THE BRIDE OF LOVE 
TO-DAY \THE SECOND WOMAN 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S MASTERPIECE 
THE APPLE OF EDEN 


Now ready at SIXPENCE 





Kate Horn 
Norma Lorimer 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY, REVIEW. 


Tae Germwan Menace TO Our Sea Surremacy. By Arcurpatyp Hurp, 

Tue Tory Party anp Strate Sociarism. By Arnruur A. Baumann, 

For THe CENTENARY OF Ronert BrowninG, By ALFRED Noyes, 

Brownine ano Worvswortn. By H.C, Mincury, 

Tue Srrike aND Tas Sraicken. By Water Sicuer, 

Our Strate Parison Sysrem. By E. Bowen Row.axvs, 

Lat ory Gonentz,. By Maurice Hew err, 

Eveenics. By Mrs, ALec Tweepir. 

Tue Home Ruts Biv, By Exsxine Curipers, 

Tue Cexsonsurr. By Joun Poui.ock. 

Rgvo.vuTion ok THE Unionist Party? By W.G. Howarp Grirrey. 

Tus Sirvation iN ALBANIA AND IN Macevonta, By Cuantes H. Woops, 

TALMA AND PavuLine Bonararte. By Francis Griese. 

EnGiisu AND Frenca Arrirupss TowARnDs Poerry. By Professor Mavarics 
GERoTHWOUL, 

Tue Lire Story or Mapame Socinnem. By Jonn F. Macponarp. 

Tue Anvaconists, Book I. Chapters 1X-XIL. By E. Temrite Tuvursron, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 
} OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 


Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, illus. Rackham, 
large paper, £2 2s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25s, ; 
Smith's Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, best edition, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Peter Pan, Ist edition, 42s.; Sloane's Life 
Napoleon, 4 vols,, £2 10s. ; Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6d. ; Goethe's 
Faust, large paper, illus, by Pogany, 42s., for 21s. ; Davenport's English Heraldic 
Book Stamps, 10s, 6d,; Dawkins’s Cave Hunting and Early Man in Britain, 
2 vols., £410s. Send also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on 
hand. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 

] OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain; Charles’ 

Book of Enoch; Stevenson’s Works; Masson's Life of Milton; Momm- 
sen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; Kipling’s works, Ed. de Luxe; Milton’s works, 6 
or 8 vols.; Landor’s works. Sets of standard authors; Sporting Books, &. 
Highest prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


| OOKS. PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Supple- 

mentary Catalogue now ready containing many Great Bargains. i 
on request, Gardener's “Story of Vienna” and “Story of Florence” pub- 
lished 10s. 6d, net offered at 3s. 11d, each post free.—HENRY W. GLOVER, 
Bookseller, 114 Leadevhall Street, E.C, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tou Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Sireet, 
London, W.C. 














NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ufice at Is. 6d, each, By post, Is, 9d, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. 


By the Author of “Rezanov,” “ Ancestors,” “Tower of Ivory,” 
etc. 6s. 








LACON WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FAMILY LIVING. 


By the Author of “Barkers,” “The Barony of Brendon,” 
etc. 6s. 





THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL 
ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYNDWOOD'S “* PROVINCIALE,” 
IN REPLY TO THE LATE PROFESSOR F, W. MAITLAND, 
By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A., Rector of Otham, 
Maidstone. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 6s. 
Tur Youncer Pirr, By C. Grant Joun Henry Newman. 
RopERTSON. , w. 
Sina Mea amp Deve. = >= aaa ADVENTURES OF 
Tur Exiwasetuan AG mw Recest | quay ¢ * 
HE Curnese Revotution, By Sm 
—— History. By Prof. VALENTINE CHIROL, ’ 


Cavour axnp THE Maxrye oF Iratr, 
By J. A. BR. Marriorr. 

Tur Sr. Lawrence. By Colonel 
Woon (of Quebec). 

THACKERAY AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL- 
By J.C, Barer. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND LaNnpb- 
Lorps, By R, E, Prornero, 


Garpen Cities, Houstne, anp Town- 
Piannina. By H, Vivian, 


Tue Face or tux Eartu, 
Prof. Bonner. 


Tas Cuuncu in Waves, 


Tae Coat Srreixe. 
B, Marxuam, 


By Rev. 





By Siz Argtuvur 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
MAY. 


Cawnapa anv THE Navy: a Canapran View. By Albert RB. Carman, 
Tux Turrp Epitioy or Home Rute :— 
(1) A First Impression . the Bill, By J. A. R. Marriott. 
(2) Ireland's E t: a Rejoinder to Mr, Erskine Childers, 
By Edgar So 
Tur Rue or Funx, By W.S. Lilly. 
Wuy some or THe CLERGY WILL WELCOME DISESTABLISUMENT. By the Rev. 
Francis E. Powell. 
Recent Genmaw Fictioy, By Madame Longard de Longgarde (Dorothea 
Gerard). 
Tur a or Mittox. By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon. 
Imp1a anp THE Rorat Commission on Imperian Trape. By Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, K.C.LE 
Tur TREATMENT OF Feenue-Mixpep Curipren, By Evelyn March- “27 ee 
A Puysto.oaicat Basis ror Epvucation. By N, C. Macnamara, F.R.C 
Tur Sworp anv THE LANCE versus Tur Rivis. By Captain H. E. on 
Ropert Browne: Born May 7ru 1812. Ey Francis Gribble, 
‘Tne Next Attack vron tur Layp. By E. M. Konstam. 
ORATORIO versus OPERA: A REPLY TO Mr. Sratuam. By William Hewlett. 
‘Tur Action of WoMEN IN THE FreNcuH Revotution, By Lady Grant Duff. 
Tue Yettow Perm. By J. O. P. Bland. 


London; Srorriswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Quarterly. No. 301. Contents for APRIL 1912. 
Carpinat Newman's SeEnsitiveness. By the Editor. 
Mi.NeER AND HIS Ace. By Canon William Barry, 
Eyouise CARDINALS SINCE THE Rerormation, By the Rev. Edwin Burton, D.D. 
Tarcapio Heary. By Helen Grierson. 

Porm: Hory Grounp. By the late Francis Thompson, 
Tur Cuanges In LypDIA AND AFTER. 

Darwin asp THE Tuxorr oy Naturat Serecrioy, 


Windle, F.R.S. 
Tur Destiny or Cutwa. By C. J. L. Gilson. 














Edited by 
WILFRID WARD. 


Price 5s. 6d. net. 


By Sir Bertram C, A, 


CuRISTIAN EDIFICES BEFORE CONSTANTINE. 
Home Rute ror IRELAND. 
Nores or a Reaper oF DICKENS. 
Some Recent Books. 

London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


By Monsignor A, S, Barnes, 
By James Fitzalan Hope, M,P, 
By Alice Meynell, 








“THE ARENA” 


(Monthly) keeps its readers in touch with the Universities, Public Schools, 
and Amateur Sports of all kinds. Printed on art _ per, and profusely illus- 
trated. Largely taken by ‘‘ Old Boys.” 


The May Issue centains an Article on Partridge Preservation, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Now sagente. 


Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 
Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor &t., London. E.C. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.'s New Books 


ee 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE CABINET EDITION Ig 
NOW READY. 


The American Revolution. By the Right Hon, 
SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 
Edition. Vol. 4. Saratoga and Brandywine, Valley Forge, 
England and France at War. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


(Postage lage 44.) 


Modern Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson. By HUGH §S. R. ELLIOT 
With Preface by SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.RS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


Present Philosophical Tendencies. A Criti. 
cal Survey of Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism, and 
together with a Synopsis of the Philosophy of William James, 
By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Assistant Professor of Philo. 
sophy in Harvard University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


Some Things we have Remembered 
(Samuel Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; Percy Melville 
Thornton, 1841-1911). By PERCY MELVILLE THORN. 
TON, LL.M., M.P. for Clapham, 1892-1910. Author of 
“ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. (Postage 54.) 


Saint Francis of Assisi: A Biography. 
By JOHANNES JOERGENSEN. Translated by T. O’Cowoz 
Sioans. With 5 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


“ This is an excellent translation of a remarkable biography. A large number 
of authorities have been called upon and countless documents consulted, but 
the narrative is always superior to the material with which it is weighted. Ik 
is picturesque and full of fresh touches,’’—The Athenzum. 




















LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUME). 


Verses on Various Occasions (Including 
“The Dream of Gerontius”). By JOHN HENRY CAR- 
DINAL NEWMAN. New Edition. "With Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 
Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. (Postage 3d. each.) 

The Ministry of Absolution. A Plea for Its 
More General Use, with a due regard to the liberty of 
the individual By CYRIL BICKERSTETH, M.A, of 

the Community of the Resurrection. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ‘net, 

(Postage 4d. 4d.) 











NEW BOOK BY DR. DU BOSE. 


Turning Points in My Life. By WILLIAM 
PORCHER DU BOSE, M.A.,S.'.D., Author of “The Gospel 
in the Gospels,” etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 44) 4d.) 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
A System of Logic. 3s. 6d. 


Political Economy. POPULAR EDITION, Cr. 8vo. 
33.6d. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
NEW EDITION with an Introduction by W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A., M.Com., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
__ Birmingham, ‘and an Index by Miss M. F. ELLIS. Cr. 8v0, ba. 


BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 








Crown 8vo. 





Biographical Studies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Literary Studies. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Economic Studies. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 





BY DR EDWARD ZELLER. 


The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 15s. 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philo- 
ophy. ‘I'ranslated by SARAH F. ALLEYNE and 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Plato and the Older Academy. Translated 
by SARAH F. ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 188, 


Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. 
Translated by B. F. C. COSTELLOE, M.A, and J. H. MUIR- 
HEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 





BY THOMAS HILL GREEN. 


Works. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. Complete in 3 
vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation, With Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
8vo. 5s. 








Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, w, London, E. C. 
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The Venetian School of Painting. 


By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. Illustrated. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 
*,* Intended for the general reader who is interested in Art. 
iders the Venetian painters in relation to one another, and 


= cons on of the School from its dawn to the decline. 


traces the evoluti 


Individuality and Apt. py wersert 
E. A. FURST. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* In this work the author seeks to prove that the artist’s 
out and manner is the inevitable result of the interplay of 
natural forces, subject to nataral law and necessity. 


Organ Playing. By PERcy 
4to. 4s. net. 
,*, This work forms Volume IJ. of THE MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY. 
A Series of Primers which are being issued in conjunction with 
Messrs, STAINER and BELL, Ltd. 


Cc. BUCK, Mus. Doc. 





The “Life of David Lavingabome, 
By C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.P. Mlustrated. Globe 8vo. 


Is, net. [Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 


Philistia ¢ anda Soul: : A Wander 
Book in Verse. By ALFRED ERNEST KNIGHT. 
6s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


Tue Trues.—“ There are parts of it, especially the introduced lyrics, which 
are of real poetic quality, and the verse throughout is easy, eloquent, and 
etfective.” 


A Lyttel Booke of Nonsense. py 
RANDALL DAVIES. Illustrated with old Woodcuts. 


Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 





Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens. A Revised Text, with an Introduction, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia, and Indices. By Sir 
J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 2nd Edit., Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Classical Library. 


The Mafulu Mountain People 
of British New Guinea. By ROBERT W. 
WILLIAMSON. With an Introduction by A. C. HADDON, 
Se.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 14s. net. 


The Ju ah 








A Story by MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Evexine Stanparp.—* The queer, naive little story of the strolling com- 
pany, with its ambitious young heroine aud her two lovers, has real charm.’ 
om )UNTRY Lire.—*' Each one of the little company lives from first moment 
ast. 


With Coloured Frontispiece. 


Srecrator.—*" A charming story of French life.’’ 


Lrverroo. Dari.y Post.—* A cle ver historical story, thoroughly well worth 
reading and oer ally well told." 


Western Mati.— We cordially congratulate the author on this little 
romance, which Rone with life and movement from the first page to the last.” 


Shakespeare’s King John. kaitea py 
HENRY M. BELDEN, Ph.D. With Frontispiece. Pott 8vo., 
Is. net. [The Tudor Shakespeare. 





Outlines of the poem of Edu- 
cation. By WILLIAM B, ASPINWALL, Pd.M., Ph.D. 
Crown Syvo. 3s. 64. net. 


MACMILLAN & COQO., 





Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


VOLS. 1 & 2 READY ON TUESDAY. 


The Wessex Edition of the 
Works of Thomas Hardy 
in Prose and Verse. 


With Prefaces and Notes. In 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will have a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. 


Two volumes issued monthly. 
1. Tess of the d’Urbervilles. With a new General 
Preface. 
2. Far from the Madding Crowd. 


a"» Prospectus post free on request. 





Ruins of Desert Cathay. 
Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China. 
By M. AUREL STEIN. With numerous [Illustrations 
Colour Plates, Panoramas, and Maps from Original Surveys. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


Tue Srecraror.—* It is a splendid record of a wonderful two years’ work. 
. + « Dr. Stein’s two volumes make one of the best narratives of travel we have 
met with for many days, and the illustrations are beyond praise.” 


A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802—867). By 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Damxr News.—‘ We need say that this volume is marked with 
scholarly and minute accuracy. It is crammed with reference and quotation, 
and Professor Bury gives the reader every eae to differ, if he so please, 
frum the preconceptions and preferences tha colour, as they must, even the 
most scientific dented of history.” 


1912 Issue ready on Tuesday. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1912. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Referendum Among the 
English. A Manual of “Submissions to the 
People” in the American States. By 58. R. 


HONEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tur Timrs.—‘*That part of his historical narrative in which he shows that 
the Referendum grew up in America the moment the Royal veto, as exercised 
by the Governors of the Colonies, came to au end, will have special interest for 
students of a pre sent discontent.’ 

Morsinc Post.—‘*A book which is indispensable to every student of the 
theory and practice of mode rm politics.” 

WeEsrMinster Gazetre.—‘ We can quite believe that the Referendum isa 
useful and convenient method of settling local questions, and Mr, Honey's 


account of its operations is serviceable and interesting.’’ 


Democratic England. _ By pPrrcy 
ALDEN, M.P. With an Introduction by CHARLES F. G 
MASTERMAN,. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Tur Dany News.—‘ An admirable account of recent legislation in the 
ophs sre of social reform. ... No book yet published gives so good a survey 
the many complex Acts which have been passed since 1906.” 


The Wisconsin Idea. 
McCARTHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


New and Cheaper Impression, 


Panama. The Canal, the Country, 
and the People. By ALBERT EDWARDS. Ilus- 
trated. New and Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 

The Kingdom of God. A Course of Four 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1912. 
By Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head-Master of Repton. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Defence of the Church of 


England against Disestablishment. By the 
late EARL OF SELBORNE. Fifth Edition, with an addi- 
tional Chapter on the REPORT OF THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON THE CHURCH IN WALES. Gl. 8vo. 
ls. net. 


LTD., 
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Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Publications. 
Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Ready May 7th. With a Portrait. 


The Child of the Dawn. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “Beside 
Waters,” &c. 

World.—* Here is Mr, A. C. Benson, by means of an allegory or 
fantasy, striving to show what he believes will happen to us in the 
life beyond.” 

T.P.’s Weekly.—“ A translation of the hopes and visions of 
immortality into an allegory of great charm by one of the most 
eminent essayists and critics of the day.” 


Still 





With a Portxait from a yaa, Groras Ricumonp, R.A. 
3rd Impression. Small Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Edward King, 6oth Bishop 
of Lincoln. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 
Church Times.—*“ Mr. Russell has done his work sympathetically 


and well, not only writing in his own delightful and easy style, 
but giving to the world a really good picture of Edward King.” 


2nd Edition. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Murphy. A Message to Dog Lovers, 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “The Pageant of 
My Day,” &c. 

Scotsman.—* Major Gambier-Parry tells with a quiet and simple 
eloquence the story of the Irish terrier. The author brings home 
to his readers how a dog can feel, and remember, and reflect, and 
rejoice, like his betters.” 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Love Gilds the Scene and Women 
Guide the Plot. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

Daily Chronicle.-—“ Throughout the book, it is a series of wars 
of wits, firstly between the sexes, and then between the women. 
Rivalry and pope keep the gentlemen and their ladies busy 
indeed, out of all of which we become vastly entertained.” 

Daily News.—“ Mr. and Mrs, Castle make us feel the throb of 
the heart beneath the satin and brocade. They show us once 
more that an arrant little jilt may develop in an atmosphere of 
love into a generous woman.’ 


The Common Touch. ,y austin purrs. 

St. Martin’s le Grand.—‘“‘Mr. Philips carries the reader's 
interest in the story to the end. Movement, vitality, and variety 
are in every page.” 


Kingfisher Blue. 














By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, [Just published, 
Blinds Down. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. [Just published. 
A Diana of Quebec. 
By JEAN McILWRAITH. {May 2. 
Ready May 2. Crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. not. 


The Brain of the Nation and other 


Verses. By CHARLES L. GRAVES, Author of 
“The Hawarden Horace,” “ Humours of the Fray,” &c. 


Ready May 9. With a Portrait of the Author. Large Post 8vo., 
6s. net. 


Seeking Fortune in America. 
By F. W. GREY. 


On May 9. With a Portrait of Col. Grey, C.S.I. Large Post 8vo. 


6s. net. 


Tales of Our Grandfather: or India 
from 1856. (col. L. J. H. Grey, C.S.L) 

__By F. and C, GREY. 

In the Press. Small Demy 8vo. With 6 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


The Church in the Pages of Punch. 


By the Rev. D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Author of “A Bishop 
in the Rough,” &c. 











Fcap. 8vo, 





2s. net. 


The Robert Browning Centenary Celebration 
at Westminster Abbey, May 7th, 1912. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Appendices, 
By Professor KNIGHT. 





Robert Browning’s 


Works. 


Centenary Edition. 


In 10 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, net 
Printed in bold type on fine paper. 


The edition, limited to 500 numbered copies for sale in this 
Country and 250 copies for sale in the United States, will be sold 
in sets only at £5 5s, net the set. 


26 copies for England and 26 for the United States will be 
specially printed on JAPANESE VELLUM, to be sold at £10 10s, 
net the set, each copy being numbered. 


The works will be arranged in their chronological order, and Dr, 
Frederic G. Kenyon, C.B., Director and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, will contribute a biographical and bibliographical 
Introduction to each volume, giving the environment and literary 
history of the poems, 


Each volume will have, as frontispiece, a portrait of Robert 
Browning reproduced in photogravure, several of the portraits 
appearing for the first time. 


VOLUME I READY MAY 7th. 


The subsequent volumes following at short intervals, so that the 
edition may be completed in the Centenary Year. 





New Supplement (1901-1911) of 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography 


Edited by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., etc 


In 3 Volumes. Royal 8vo. 
15s. net each in Cloth, or 20s, net in Half Morocco. 


Volume I will be published in May 
and Volumes II and III in the Autumn. 








“CORNHILL" 


For MAY. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS: 

Buinps Down. By Horace AnngstEY VACHELL. 

Joan or Anrc’s Letrers. By the Comrsssg d’O1ttramson, with 
a Note by Anprew Lana. 

Reauism 1n Fiction. By Artuur C. Benson. 

Our Lavy or Succovre. By D K. Brosrsr. 

Herepity AND Lire. By Srernen Pager, M.D. 

Tux Songs or Lasour. By Sir Laurence Gomme. 

At A Women’s Hosten ry Canapa. By Etta C. Syxgs. 

Joun Sruart Mitt anp Brownino’s “Pautine.” By M. A. 
PuHituies. 


Sixty Years in THE Witperness. By Sim Henry Locr. 





Tue Gere or Lirz. By Aanus anp Earrtron CastTis. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


~ Lonpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Gut & Son, Lrp.,at the London and County 


Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











Printing W orks, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Joun Baxen for the 
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